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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

This collection of essays is intended to 
■stimulate thought on some of the important 
problems that India has to solve in the field 
-of education, religion and other aspects of 
f .national life. 
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Essays: Political and National 


i 

THE VALUE OF THE GURUKULA* 

TN order that we may be ennobled by the 
* moulding influence of some great purpose 
we must have an ideal, for, without an ideal 
to give it birth, purpose is an impossibility. 

We rejoice that India is a land of ideals, 
and that in all ages its people have recognis¬ 
ed that there are greater and nobler things 
prepared for man than mere material aggrand- 
isment or worldly pleasure. 

Nevertheless, although this idealistic ten¬ 
dency furnishes us with cause for rejoicing, 
we must face the fact that there is another 
side of the Indian character, as it exemplifies 
itself in the lives and thoughts of the majori¬ 
ty of the masses, which fills those who have 
India’s welfare at heart with deep anxiety. 

* Vedic Magazine May 1912. 
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Indeed, were it not for the fact that 
with each succeeding j'ear we see more Indians 
coming to the front whose ideals find their 
expression in the high purpose which leads to 
action and self-sacrifice, we would tremble for 
the future of India. 

We would tremble for the future of 
India because her people as a whole, although 
they have ideals, do not believe in their capa¬ 
city to realise them,—because their lack of 
faith in their ability to live up to their ideals 
has led them, with some splendid exceptions, 
to compromise and contentment with that 
which they knew was not the highest and 
most noble. 

Indians know that unselfish patriotism, 
honesty, truthfulness, kindliness, pity and 
purity of thought and life are the heritage of 
man. They know that these are the things of 
real value, with which alone the soul of man 
should rest content. And yet, for the most part, 
they feel that the circumstances and compli¬ 
cations of the world in which they live make 
it impossible to attain them. Consequently 
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they fall into that state of mind, so devasta¬ 
ting to all that is best in us, when, conceiving 
themselves to be the victims of environment, 
they allow their lives to be governed by prin¬ 
ciples which they know are not the highest. 

It is this spirit which pervades Indian 
life to-day. Everywhere we find that there are 
.two standards—one, the standard of true 
.righteousness, which dictates without compro¬ 
mise what we might to do, and the other, the 
.actual standard by which men live, which 
measures up to what they think their surroun¬ 
dings will permit them to do and be. 

The consequences of this attitude towards 
life are deadly in their effect upon moral 
strength and raise tremendous obstacles in the 
path of national progress. When, for instan¬ 
ce, in a religious home boys see their father 
most careful to observe all ceremonial obliga¬ 
tions and deeply devoted to the high and 
noble precepts of saints and sages, yet know 
.that in business he is not honest or, at other 
limes, always careful to tell the truth, can we 
imagine that they will not suffer morally? 
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Nor will it help them in moral strength if 
■they hear him say in honest sorrow that his- 
greatest desire is to lead a true and upright 
life, but that the fact of his living in a world, 
of dishonest men and methods make it impos¬ 
sible, and forces him to do many things which 
he knows are not right. Will they not inevi¬ 
tably come to the conclusion that high ideals- 
belong to books, but that in the stern struggle- 
of life, men must see to their own interests 
and employ whatever methods will make it 
possible to attain their ends? This is without, 
any doubt the spirit which pervades the life 
of India today; men honour righteousness in 
the abstract, but the vast majority do not 
feel it can be realised in practical life- 
Hence, though India is a land of ideals, it is- 
for most people, also, a land of surrendered: 
ideals. 

Yet, none who love India truly and' 
unselfishly can rest content with such a state- 
of affairs, for all who have studied the history 
of national progress and development through¬ 
out the world recognise that advance is- 
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,impossible unless the nation or individual has 
an idea], believes in it, and is actively trying 
.to realise it. Where nations have lost their 
ideals, or—worse still—have retained their ideals 
but have ceased trying to live up to them, 
•the result has been stagnation, deterioration 
•and death. 

How can this great defect be combated ? 
How can Indians be influenced to believe in 
•their ability to realise their ideals, and to 
incorporate into the fibre of their lives those 
manly and noble qualities, which for long 
.ages have been too often confined to books ? 
It is a difficult problem to solve, for reformers 
have to wage a deadly fight with one of the 
greatest enemies of national progress—an 
adverse mental environment. 

Where a boy grows up, forming his 
•character and developing his mental attitude 
in the midst of a community which lives and 
.acts upon the assumption that it is visionary 
and impractical for one in the world to 
.attempt to confrom his life to high ideals, we 
•can hardly hope that any amount of reading 
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the first place the atmosphere of the institu¬ 
tion is definitely purposeful. The men at the 
head of it are idealists and patriots whose 
idealism and patriotism do not end with 
words, but bear fruit in devoted and enthusiast¬ 
ic service. Aside from religion—upon which 
I do not intend to touch in this article—there 
could be no greater power in forming the 
character and standpoint of a growing boy. To 
live year after year in the atmosphere of great 
-^purpose, and to see an ever-growing ideal cons¬ 
tantly ...realised in the lives as well as the tea¬ 
chings of one’s preceptors,—it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of this in fitting a boy 
to live a manly life and to serve his country. 

These are undoubtedly the two great 
formative influences in the Gurukula, but there 
are a host of hardly less important ones. For 
example, let us consider the question of disci¬ 
pline. In the ordinary home a boy is apt to 
be spoiled by too much petting and indulgence. 
This fault is not only confined to India, for in 
all countries there are adoring grand-mothers, 
■mothers, and aunts. It operates, however, 
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-against the development of manly self-reliance 
rand unselfishness in the boy. He grows up to 

• consider that it is his prerogative to be waited 
upon, and that he has a right to feel injured 
if his every whim is not gratified. His per¬ 
sonal ease and comfort become to him the 
most important things in life, and unless he 
is an exceptional lad, over-petting and indul¬ 
gence are apt to make him, as he grows older, 
both selfish and inconsiderate—qualities which 
hardly fit him to sacrifice himself for his home, 
much less his country. 

In the Gurukula a boy escapes all this. 
He learns to conform his life to rule—and a 
very strict rule at that. He is supplied with 
•the most nourishing food, and at the same time 
is expected to work hard, and not waste his 

• opportunities. Above all, he learns by early 
rising, cold bathing, and in many other w r ays 
that laziness and self-indulgence are not paths 
•to true happiness, and that obligation rather than 
inclination must be the dynamic of the happy 

-life. 

There is another matter in which the 
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atmosphere of the Gurukula exercises a salu*- 
tary influence over the lives of its students. 
In ordinary life, whenever one ventures to ■ 
criticise evil customs, defects of social organi¬ 
sation, or failures in Indian character, he is. 
constantly met by such expressions as Kya 
karen ? Kaliyug hai , or zamcma waisa hi 
hai. As a consequence he comes, as has 
been previously remarked, to feel that all 
weaknesses whatsoever are inevitable—the 
result of the corruption of the age—and that 
there is no remedy for them. 

How different is the ideal of the Guru¬ 
kula in this respect ! Its staff fully recognise 
that weaknesses exist on every hand, and that 
there is much in every department of life • 
which is not as it should be. Yet, not for 
one moment will they admit that these faults 
and evils must continue to exist, but, by their 
lives and teaching, are constantly striving to 
overcome what they consider mistaken or 
wrong in the lives of their fellow countrymen. 
That the writer cannot in certain particulars, 
agree with them as to what these evils are 
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in no degree detracts from his admiration for 
their self-sacrificing devotion to whatever they 
consider to be for the welfare of the Mother¬ 
land. 

They believe in India—these professors 
in the Gurukula. They believe in the great¬ 
ness of her past and are confident in the glory ' 
of her future. As a consequence, they are able 
to teach those in their charge that the evils 
of the present can and must be overcome. 
Though not personally agreeing with many of 
the conclusions at which the Arya Samaj has • 
arrived as regards Indian History, the writer is 
in the heartiest agreement with the spirit in which 
they teach it. For the person best flitted to 
teach Indian boys about their Motherland is 
surely the one who loves her dearly, glories 
in her past good, and confidently believes in 
her great future. There may be others who 
teach history with a more exact conformity to • 
what the rest of the world considers to be the 
facts, but it is this spirit of enthusiasm which 
makes history, and makes the boys who come: 
under its influence the moulders of history. 

11 
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These are the main reasons why we should 
•appreciate and welcome the Gurukula. What¬ 
ever its defects—and like all other institutions 
in the world it is not without them—it has 
succeeded in creating within its walls the at¬ 
mosphere of purposeful effort which is so need¬ 
ed and so lacking in India to-day. The boys 
who come from it, after having completed its 
•curriculum, whatever may be their other faults, 
will love India and believe in her future glory, 
-and, unless we much mistake, many of them 
will follow the example set them by their 
masters, giving their lives to the service of 
their countrymen. The graduates of the Guru¬ 
kula, as far as we can judge from the training 
they are receiving, should be strong and manly 
men. Tennyson has said : 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 

And it would seem that these are pre- 
■ eminently the qualities which the life, teaching, 
and example set in the institution should de- 
velope in its students, if it at all succeeds in 
• 12 
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realising the ideal of its honoured founder,. 
Lala Munshi Ram. 

One thing remains to be demonstrated,, 
but this cannot be done until students from 
Kangri have left the school to take their place 
in the world. We shall then watch them with 
deepest interest as husbands, fathers, and mem¬ 
bers of society. When once the lads who 
have grown up in the Gurukula demonstrate to- 
us that they have not only become strong 
men, but are tender sons and affectionate 
members of their respective families as well, 
our present belief will be turned to positive- 
conviction that the Gurukula at Kangri and. 
similar institutions have a very important part, 
to play in shaping the destinies of India. 



II 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN* 


T O begin with I am prepared to admit that 
there doubtless are in America many 
; such women as Dr. Bose describes, through 
I have personally never met them. At 
the sametime I would remark that 
it is dangerous for a foreigner to at¬ 
tempt an essay on American womanhood 
based upon experience gained from a 
residence in what Americans call -‘the Mid¬ 
dle West” and “the North West”. The latter 
section, many of us would call “the Wild 
West”. It must be remembered that types, 
ideals, and customs differ widely in various 
parts of the country, and certainly the charac¬ 
teristics of the people he describes—their 
. attitude towards marriage, the relations between- 
husband and wife, their attitude towards di¬ 
vorce are not typical of the best American life. 

Doubtless, in the more recently settled 
sections of the United States—and within the 

* Comment upon Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s article on “The 
American Woman .”—Modern Review Septr. 1917. 
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memory of the parents of many of us, Illinois 
:and Iowa were wild tracts of wilderness and 
prairie, uninhabited save by wandering tribes 
•of Red Indians—there will be found such con¬ 
ditions as Dr. Bose describes, also in every 
town and city is to be found a large and 
non-descript section of the population, only a 
.generation or two removed from ignorant 
.immigrant ancestors, who have prospered 
more or less in material things and have 
.acquired the speech, outward habits and pecu¬ 
liarities. which foreigners have been pleased to 
•describe as “American”, yet who have never 
assimilated the spirit of American home life, 
.and in fact may be said never to have come 
•■in contact with it. 

Yet such a spirit exists, and it is only 
just to recognise in it the true type of the 
American ideal in the various aspects in 
which it expresses itself. I repeat that it is 
fitting to accept it as the only true American 
ideal, for it is the ideal which made America. 
It is that which eight or ten generations ago 
.led our ancestors across the Atlantic to suffer 
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hardship, and often death, for the sake of free¬ 
dom to worship God, and to bring up their" 
children to worship him in the manner which 
their consciences dictated. It was this ideal 
which gave them strength to overcome all 
difficulties and to carve out for themselves a 
home in the wilderness. It was this ideal 
which demanded of them simplicity of life, 
and though they lived simply, the old books- 
and letters which they have left behind them 
show that they thought high thoughts and. 
lived nobly. Divorce was hardly known among., 
them ; parents loved their children and children 
honoured their parents, and treated their elders 
with respect. 

Again it was this inherited ideal which 
gave the descendants of the founders of our 
nation the courage to fight for their own. 
freedom in 1776 and 1861, to fight for five 
years for the freedom of the slaves, and which,, 
from the foundation of the nation until this 
day, has stood for all that is highest and best 
in the life of the American people. 

During the last century, multitudes came to- 
16 
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.America from every part of Europe to share 
in the privileges of the national life which our 
ancestors had evolved so bravely and in the 
face of so many difficulties. In numbers they 
soon came to be more than we. Some portion 
■of the ideal upon which our ancester’s had 
■built the foundation of the nation’s life they 
grasped and made their own; other aspects of 
•the ideal seemed to escape them. They failed 
among other things to grasp the fact that 
freedom means freedom from tyranny—not 
■freedom from discipline. The results have been 
terribly apparent in a variety of ways, and 
the great internal moral struggle of the future 
in America will be between the conception of 
life and its obligations upon which the nation 
was founded, and which still expresses all that 
is highest and worthy of respect in our natio¬ 
nal and domestic life on the one hand, and on 
the other, the blatent, vulgar and shallow con¬ 
ception of life’s meaning which has been largely 
evolved during the last half century by those 
who had no part in the evolution of our 
national ideal. 


17 
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It is sad that most people, no matter 
how long they dwell in a foreign land, 
find it quite impossible to enter into really 
intimate touch with the best and deepest 
currents in the thought and life of its 
people. The best does not lie upon the sur¬ 
face anywhere, nor does it tend to display 
itself for the inspection of strangers. The 
homes where the highest ideals of family life 
and mutual obligation obtain are not inclined 
usually to spread before the eyes of those out¬ 
side of them the things which next to religion* 
they hold most worthy of reverence and res¬ 
pect. This is so in India and in every other 
land. In consequence the restless, pushing,, 
assertive mass of mediocrity will deceive a 
foreigner, unless he be most wary, into think¬ 
ing that he sees in it the embodiment of the 
spirit of the land in which he resides. In 
every land the homes which contain the 
greatest treasures of beauty in thought and life 
are rarely open to the foreigner, and even 
more rarely is he permitted to get a glimpse- 
of the things which his hosts value most. This 

13 
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being the case, it is astonishing that so few 
people recognise the magnitude of the task 
they set themselves when they attempt to- 
describe the characteristics and ideals of 
another race. Indians write about America 
and England, and Americans and Englishmen 
write about India or each other, and yet how 
little of what is written is really worth while 1 
When even a great man like Rabindranath 
Tagore utterly failed, as his addresses in- 
America clearly indicate, to get below the sur¬ 
face of things there, how can others hope to 
succeed ? 

Of Dr. Bose’s article, I would repeat that 
there are doubtless great numbers of such men 
and women as he describes—especially in 
those sections of the country in which his. 
work has lain, also that divorces and poverty 
of home life and its ideals will be found to be 
somewhat common in the class I have referred 
to above. On the other hand, I emphatically 
repudiate the idea that these things are 
characteristic of that great section of the 
American people who are themselves not only 

19 
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the descendants of those who evolved the 
nation, but they whose inherited ideals from 
the mighty moral force which sustains and 
guides America whenever any great moral issue 
arises. 

To give a concrete example showing how 
little Dr. Bose’s description would apply with 
such, I would cite my own family. We have 
been settled near a great American city since 
its foundation nearly 240 years ago. During 
this period the ramifications of the family have 
been considerable and they have kept in more 
than usually close touch with each other. Conse¬ 
quently there are a great number of members 
from whose lives I can draw my inferences: 
among all these relations—hundreds of whom 
I know either personally or by report—there 
is notone single case of divorce. Among all my 
friends belonging to various families I cannot 
recall a single case of divorce, and only three 
cases where the man and wife lived separately. 
In one of these, the wife on account 
of her husband’s cruelty was for the sake of 
her child to live apart from him, yet she 

20 
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never applied for a divorce and came back to 
nurse him in his last illness; in another case 
the wife, having been left without support by 
her husband, and being forced by his treat¬ 
ment to live separately, has been working for 
years to support herself and her children, yet 
she never has applied for a divorce. 

Dr. Bose’s ' article would seem to imply 
that an American girl marries with reference 
to what her husband can give her. The true 
American girl not only does not marry with 
reference to what her husband can give her ; 
on the contrary, the thought of being 
his helpmate in his struggles and difficulties, 
and his companion and helper at all times,, 
thrills her and is the inspiration of her life. 
It is true that some American husbands and 
wives live apart, but the fault usually lies with 
the man who is so absorbed in his business 
that he makes such a state of affairs inevitable- 
Here again, however, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that such men are the exception 
among true Americans'. Among my own rela¬ 
tions and acquaintances there are cases where 

21 
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the interests of husband and wife lie apart, but 
in the vast majority of cases the husbands and 
wives find in each other’s company their grea¬ 
test happiness, and are never so much pleased 
as when together. In this connection I natu¬ 
rally think of the mutual absorption of my own 
parents in each other and their unwavering 
devotion extending over nearly forty years of 
married life—and this inspite of the fact that 
my father was a more than usually busy man 
of affairs. 

I shall close with the life story of two 
girls in my own city. One is an old lady of over 
seventy now. When a young girl she was 
engaged to my father’s elder-brother. He died 
about a week before the marriage. She decided 
that she would devote her life to his memory and 
since that time has lived in our family. 
Devoting herself to the care of those he loved, 
entering into their needs and cares. To this 
day she is never so happy as when she can 
sit and talk of him, and in her prayers and 
meditations the memory of him forms the 
largest part, and she looks forward to her 

22 
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-death as the day when she will again be with 
him. 

The other story is of an intimate friend of 
my own. He was a splendid fellow, a man of high 
•education and a great athlete, and was engaged 
to a girl living near us. Shortly before their 
marriage he was stricken down with a terrible 
malady which made it certain that he would 
■never be able to rise from his bed again, 
though he would probably live for years as a 
•complete invalid. He was a man of no pro¬ 
perty, and immediately wished to set the girl 
free. She however insisted that she should be 
.allowed to devote her life to him, begged to 
be permitted to become his wife, and finally 
having obtained her wish, supported both him 
.and herself by the work of her hands, at the 
same time caring for him through all his 
lingering pain. I heard only last year of his 
death. 

Space does not permit me to give more 
instances here, though from the immediate 
circle ; of my relations and friends, I could 
fill a dozen more sheets with examples of the 

23 
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devotion and loyalty of American women, 
and hundreds of thousands of Americans could, 
do the same all over the country. Yet these- 
are the very things of which one outside, 
would not te apt to hear. We Americans .do- 
not as a rule speak about such things except 
with those we have known long and well. 

It pains me to think that the people 
of India should gain a misleading impression' 
of those whom American men have such just 
cause to revere. 

May I add that I feel this the more, be¬ 
cause of the deep respect and reverence which. 
1 have for the women of India, one of whom. 
I am privileged to call my wife. 



Ill 


THE ROWLATT BILLS* 


'T’HOUGII there seems to be the greatest 
-*• unanimity in European circles as to the 
soundness of the step which the Government, 
is taking by the introduction of the First and. 
Second Rowlatt Bills, I trust you will permit', 
one who cannot see eye to eye with you in 
this matter, to give his reasons. 

Sir William Vincent, in introducing the 
Second Bill, implied that if the Indian mem¬ 
bers of Council failed to vote in its favour it. 
would be because of lack of “courage to do ■ 
what is right” in the question. In the face 
of this attitude I consider that—for some of 
the members at least—a certain amount of 
courage was requisite in opposing them.. 
Whether their position was a right one is a 
matter of opinion but we must admit that the - 
record of several of them indicates that they 
would not have taken such a position unless 

# The Times of India March. 19, 1919. 
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they felt absolutely impelled to do so- What 
impelled them? Was it fear to voice their 
conviction of the value of the Bills in the 
face of the opposition of their Indian friends? 
Or was it the fear of helping to make law 
that which their experience of conditions in 
India told them might be the means of wide¬ 
spread injustice and hardship ? Personally, I 
. am convinced that the latter was their reason- 
In the various criticisms put forward by 
political India and the indigenous press the 
opponents of the Bills seem to have made one 
mistake. Not that the arguments they deduc¬ 
ed were wrong, for the procedure laid down 
undoubtedly savours more of the time of 
Henry VIII than of our own—a procedure 
which has always led to abuses—but because 
the Government was approaching the problem 
•of sedition from an entirely pragmatic view¬ 
point. If, therefore, they were anxious to 
convince those responsible for peace and order 
in India that the Bills were subversive to 
public welfare they could have done so to 
better advantage by laying less stress upon 

26 
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■the political principles involved, and more 
upon the way in which the passing of the 
'Bills would work harm to the people they 
were intended to protect. This is undoubtedly 
the aspect to which the Government is giving 
most earnest attention. 

The object of this letter is to criticise the 
Bills from the pragmatic rather than the 
idealstic point of view. It is sent to a lead¬ 
ing English paper, because the European 

• community seem to find no fault with the 
contemplated legislation. These Bills are 
adapted to produce admirable results when 

. administered by omniscient officials—men whose 
unerring minds can probe the thoughts and 
intents of accused and accusers, men absolute¬ 
ly congnisant of all the factors involved in 
every situation. Unfortunately, the most able 
of officials are not so endowed, and would 
themselves be the first to admit it. On the 

• contrary, there are few countries where judges 
labour under much great disadvantages in get¬ 
ting at the truth. Members of a foreign 
■community, cut off by their position and the 

27 
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traditions of Anglo-India from intimate associa¬ 
tion with the common life and thought of the- 
people, the officials are largely dependent for theif* 
information upon intermediaries for an inner - 
knowledge of the people and their doings. And 
these intermediaries are in a very large num¬ 
ber of cases wholly unworthy of such a trust. 
Cases are not unknown where a district magis- - 
trate would havebeen lost without bis Sarish- 
tadar, and where the latter was a man of 
more importance in the “zilla” than his chief- 
How often the trail of some subordinate police - 
officer or constable has demonstrated that for 
years, while he had presumably been enjoying 
the confidence of his superiors, the man was 
battening upon the sufferings and oppression of 
public. Who does not know that a vast num- • 
ber of the disputes between villagers, and the 
suits resulting from them, have been caused 
by the patwaris ? Yet, these and their like 
are the channels through which all but the 
most exceptional officials must come in con¬ 
tact with the masses. 

And there lies the rub. The procedure- 
28 
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'laid down in the Rowlatt Bills is an edged 
"tool—quite unfitted to be administered by 
•those who with the best of intentions, can 
•only “see through a glass darkly”, when they 
seek to grasp the factors in any case depen¬ 
dent on the psychology and inner life of the 
people concerned. If any official reads this, 
he will upon reflection admit that, with possi¬ 
bly one or two exceptions, he knows next to 
nothing of the private lives and aspira¬ 
tions even of his own Indian subordinates. They 
are not interested to tell him ; he is not 
interested to know. In America they speak of 
.a scheme as not being “fool-proof”. The 
trouble with these Bills is that they are not 
knave-proof. 

There are roughly two ways in which 
they can work serious harm. The first is 
through the wonderful opportunity they offer 
to black-mailers. It is so simple to work up 
.a case against a man in India. Witnesses 
are cheap and easy to obtain, and both within 
the police and without “badmashes” are to be 
found with an uncanny talent for working up 

29 
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a case against a man. It is often hard enough 
to escape when the accused is fighting in the 
open—how much harder when he is in the 
dark. What a splendid opportunity for the 
black-mailers to go to some rich shop-keeper 
and quietly inform him that it has been proved 
he is mixed up in a seditious movement, that, 
the case against him is completed and that 
unless he sees his way to make a large chari¬ 
table contribution to a cause unspecified, the 
matter will be put in the hands of the author¬ 
ities? This will be a safer and easier me¬ 
thod of raising funds than the crude use of 
bombs and fire arms, and less easily detected,, 
for the black-mailer is an adept at choosing, 
his victim. Even if the unfortunate fellow 
believes that he will be able eventually to es¬ 
cape he will be much more inclined to pay up> 
than have his name figure in such an investi¬ 
gation. 

The second way in which the Bills would 
become the instrument of rascality is the open, 
door they would afford for the gratification 
of grudges. Few men of any influence or 
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means in India are without their enemies, and, 
sad to say, many of these—often apparently 
most respectable people—would not hesitate to 
lend themselves to any scheme which might 
injure the person they hated. It would not be 
sufficient to ask the accused to tell the names 
of his enemies, for, in every probability the 
witnesses would not be his enemies, but their 
friends or debtors or those who expected to 
obtain some benefit from those who put them 
forward—possibly men of whom the accused 
had never heard. They would have little to 
fear if properly coached, -for they would not 
have to come out in the open. What a 
wonderful opportunity for the loser in a law¬ 
suit to “get it back” at the man who had won 
his case ; Or, for the man upon whom a decree 
had been executed to cause injury to the 
person in favour of whom the decree had been 
given. If the victim were rich and had enemies 
his accuser would not lack confederates, espe¬ 
cially as such laws would soon produce experts 
to profit by them. I cannot help feeling that 
in their anxiety to find a method of repress- 
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ing future anarchy the framers of these Bills 
have failed to take sufficient account of . the 
• complicated enmities and zid with which the 
life of India is riddled, and how often even 
under the ordinary laws they lend themselves 
•to the most intricate suits in which number 
of men take part solely with the object of 
bringing monetary injury, or badnam upon 
the accused. Indeed, zid is an important 
element in quite as many cases in India 
as drink is in England or America. As an 
.illustration, only two months ago a local shop¬ 
keeper quite innocently obtained at third or 
fourth hand, a piece of cloth which had been 
originally stolen from some people living else¬ 
where. In the course of tracing it the police 
arrived. In spite of the fact that everyone 
knew that the shop-keeper was quite innocent, 
-another person living near by was most keen 
to have him arrested. His idea seems to have 
been if he only has the handcuffs on, even 
for a few hours, it will be great beizzati (dis¬ 
grace) for him. The man was one who had 
been prosecuted by the baniya and had a 
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decree executed on Mm. The baniya was greatly 
upset and was prepared to bribe the constable 
rather than be subjected to such treatment. 
The case is a quite ordinary one, but presents 
elements which illustrate ways in which the 
proposed legislation against sedition could be 
used by those inclined to take advantage of it 
for their own ends. Given the bribable police 
constable and the fear of the charge of sedi¬ 
tion among people in whom a sense of insecu¬ 
rity had been introduced by the knowledge that 
they could be accused without knowing 
who were witnessing against them, and some¬ 
body is going to profit largely. The per¬ 
son to suffer either in Ms good name or his 
pocket will probably be the only one with in¬ 
nocent intent. It will usually be a pocket 
loss, for most Indians would prefer paying to' 
to the risk of an investigation conducted under 
such unpromising conditions. 

It is claimed that these Bills are to be 
instrumental in protecting people from violence 
on the part of seditionists and anarchists. 
My conviction is that instead of protecting 
them from one set of blackguards it will 
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•deliver them into the clutches of another and 

* 

far more numerous set. Also that through 
its instrumentality the already vast field of 
•opportunity for petty oppression, bribe-taking 
and black-mail will be still further extended. 

Such legistation may suppress the more 
violent manifestations of anarchy, but one 
-questions if the cost is not too great. If, doing 
this, it at the same time furnishes the malcon¬ 
tents—and all lesser badmashes —with an easy 
means for black-mail and intimidation, and 
produces thereby a feeling of injury and insecurity 
among the masses it were better left unpassed. 

After all there has been anarchy in other 
lands. The “Black Hand ” and the “Mafia’ 
were suppressed without such measures in Italy 
and America, in the former of which countries 
at least they were distinctly political. In 
Russia, on the other hand, with a far more 
efficient and drastic system of police espionage 
anarchy was never overcome. When all is- 
said and done, at the moment the anarchists 
are not in evidence. This may be the result 
of the present sedition law or it may not. 
At any rate this law will be in operation until 
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six months after the conclusion of the war, 
.and if the same conditions should arise after 
it ceases to be in force, there will always be 
the opportunity of bringing the Bills up again. 

So why the need of putting them through 
now? Why not wait to see what the condi¬ 
tions will be after the reforms pledged to the 
people have been brought in? If, at some¬ 
time, months or years hence, the position 
indicates that such measures are needed, there 
is little doubt that the Moderates at any rate 
will give them their support. They have had 
:the courage to take their present stand against 
■extremism. This and the past record of the 
men themselves is proof enough that they would 
not have taken their present stand against 
these Bills if they did not feel that they 
•contain elements highly harmful to the country. 
And what official will not admit that they are 
more cognisant of the inner life of India than 
any foreigner can ever be ? No sane person can 
■question the good faith in which the Bills have 
been put forward : The only question is, will they 
•do as much good as they may do harm, and if 
they will, is this the time for them ? 
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THE SITUATION IN THE PUNJAB*" 

Duty of Government and Englishmen 

N OW that it has been deemed necessary- 
to bring a number of districts in the 
Central Punjab under martial law, I hope you 
will be kind enough to publish the reflections- 
to which certain official announcements together 
with a considerable number of articles and. 
editorials in some of the Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers give rise. 

Whether there was justification for the 
manner in which the Punjab provincial Gov¬ 
ernment handled the situation, or whether with, 
a different handling, matters need have reached 
a climax where martial law was the only 
solution, it is impossible of course for those to- 
judge who are not in possession of all the facts- 
However, all must agree that the resulting, 
situation is extremely serious, and that, unless 
the relations between the two races are to- 
suffer a great change for the worse in future 

* The Leader> April 23, 1919. 
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■years, it will be needful not only for Govern¬ 
ment but for non-official Englishmen as well to 
ponder deeply over all that they do and say 
'.for sometime to come. In the last few months 
certain editors of English papers in India have 
certainly failed to recognise their responsibility 
in this respect. 

We are all conscious that this first year 
after the war is probably the most critical in 
■the histor)^ of the world’s development, and 
-that the difficulties and problems which each 
Government must face and solve are so great 
and fraught with such danger that it behoves 
•each individual to ‘ do his bit ’ by refraining 
.from any act or word which would tend to 
complicate things. 

It is sad to note that certain editors and 
■others out here have seemed so utterly uncon¬ 
scious of their duty in this respect that they 
have done—and are doing—the Empire great, 
and, one fears, lasting harm. 

Of course the present situation must be 
met firmly, and order must be established 
■even if martial law is required to do it. At 
the same time, the writer very respectfully 
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begs both those interested with the administra¬ 
tion of order and those who wield the pen,, 
to remember that if the present situation is 
merely met by the restoration of order with¬ 
out the restoration of confidence and good 
will upon the part of the people, the problem 
of government in India will not have been 
solved. 

Like the rest of mankind, the people of 
India have their faults, and on account of 
the ignorance and illiteracy of the masses any 
tendency towards lawlessness is extremely 
dangerous; at the same time it should be 
always remembered that they are an extremely 
sensitive people, and that in choosing the means 
to overcome disorder, the' greatest care should 
be exercised in order not to wound their self- 
respect. If any of them are rebels, treat them 
as such, but treat them as rebel equals. It may 
be necessary to shoot some and to imprison 
some, as it has been in England, but for the 
sake of our future relations with them, do not. 
talk of * whipping ’ them. If the Government 
is to maintain that relationship with the people 
which will alone render its position possible 
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in the new era which is dawning upon the 
world, such methods must be absolutely- 
tabooed. As one who knows India in a 
way that few Englishmen . have known 
it, who has lived for many years in constant 
daily contact with the common people, and 
has known seditionists—Har Dayal among 
them—the writer would fail in his duty were 
he not earnestly to urge upon members of the 
Government and non-official Englishmen alike 
the vital importance of refraining from any 
action or expression of view which could be 
construed as implying contempt or a sense of 
racial superiority. 

The editors of a number of papers during 
the last week have seemed to imply that this 
demonstration upon the part of the people is 
a proof of their unfitness for a larger share 
in the Government. One wonders if they rea¬ 
lise that in taking this line they are 1 doing 
their bit’ towards alienating the sympathies of 
that section of the educated Indian public, the 
co-operation of which in the future must be one 
of the Government’s most valuable assets. 
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Certain pledges of reform with the assur¬ 
ance of a larger share in the administration 
of the country have been made. Aside from 
the fact that our honour is involved in seeing 
that these pledges are speedily fulfilled, there 
is not the slightest doubt that a failure to ful¬ 
fill them or an attempt to whittle down the 
expected Reforms would produce a situation 
of the utmost gravity. 

It has been the fashion for many years to 
talk about the voiceless millions of India, and 
to decry the educated classes as a microscopic 
minority whose views are in no sense an ex¬ 
pression of the views or needs of the masses. 
Whether this was so in the past is question¬ 
able, but it certainly is not so now. The 
bulk of educated Indians come from un¬ 
educated homes and are in no sense a class by 
themselves. 

The change in the spirit of the times de¬ 
mands a complete change in the attitude- of 
Anglo-India. 

The next decade will show whether the 
moderates or the extremists of the world are 
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•to guide the destinies of the human race. Each 

• of us has our share to contribute towards the 

• decisions. So far as this land is concerned 
let us remember that British extremism will 
beget Indian extremism. By temperament India 
is inclined to moderation, and her best men 

.at present are moderates. Let us not, by our 
inability to change with the times, drive them 
and the masses with them into the extremist 
•camp. 

Above all, at this present juncture it is 
to be hoped : 

(1) That those in authority will not alienate 
the peoples’ respect and affection for the 
Government by resorting to such humiliating 
methods of restoring order as whipping. Such 
a course must inevitably result in an embitter- 
ment of feeling which years will not over- 
•come. 

(2) . That Englishmen generally, and those 
who write for publication in particular, will not 
help to complicate the difficulty of the present 
situation by thoughtlessly saying things which 
help to widen the gulf between the two races 
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and that above everything else, they will say 
nothing which would help to weaken the belief 
of educated India in the Government’s deter¬ 
mination to fulfill its pledges of reform. 

A number of Governments have fallen 
during the last five years because they proved 
their inability to function according to the 
spirit of the times. It is for us to learn our 
lesson from them. 



V 

PUNJAB DOINGS OF 1919. 


IT seems to me that future good relations- 
between the British and Indian subjects of 
H. M. the King-Emperor depend largely upon the 
position taken by the British and other 
Westerners in India towards the doings of last 
year in the Punjab. 

If it is thought here that all Westerners 
openly or tacitly approved of the methods 
employed in this province, then the establish¬ 
ment of cordial relations will be out of the 
question. Again, if it is thought that the 
Anglo-Indian press is an expression of the at¬ 
titude of all non-Indians, friendship is out of. 
the question. 

It is our duty to show that this is not so— 
that as the Times of India indicated, there 
are many who neither did nor do approve of 
the line taken in the Punjab—some even who 
felt very bitterly about it. 

This is neither disloyalty to India nor to 
the Empire, for those who build for mutual 

The Leader , June 10, 1920. 
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understanding and appreciation upon the 
part of the East and West are convinced that 
'my country, right or wrong”, is an axiom 
which can only beget distrust and disgust. If 
there is to be real friendship there must be a 
-real clearing of the atmosphere first, and no 
attempt to glaze over errors and wrongs by 
either race. There must be frankness with as 
little bitterness as possible ; there must be a 
larger human element in our relations with 
•each other and less confidence in the value of 
specious words and post facto explanations. 
Unless we can come to understand, appreciate 
. and respect each other, the days of the British- 
Indian connection are numbered and no one 
who thinks can doubt that at this juncture the 
severance would be an appalling misfortune. 

This being my conception of the factors 
involved, if England and India are to be 
■of use to each other, I have thought it 
proper to publish the following letter writ¬ 
ten at the time of the martial law regime, 
'but before any news of the doings at Amritsar 
beyond the vaguest rumours—had reached me. 
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My object in publishing it is to show that 
not only now after the publication of Hunter 
Report, but from the beginning there has been 
non-Indian criticism of the methods employed 
in the Punjab. 

' I omit the first paragraphs as they deal 
with matters which are not of public interest.. 

The Letter. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer, 

G.C. I.E., K.C.S.I., 

Lieut-Governor, The Punjab ; Lahore, 

Your Honour, 

I am writing partly as a result of the 
present attitude of the Anglo-Indian press 
and partly because of certain notifications 
connected with the administration of martial 
law—notably Order No. 30 which appeared in. 
yesterday’s paper- 

Is it really intended to carry out the 
threat contained in that order ? If defaced 
papers and pictures are found in some institu¬ 
tions, on account of the irresponsible action of 
a student, or (which is equally possible) on 
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. account of their secretion there by some disrepu¬ 
table member of the police force or other persons 
evilly disposed to it, will owners, professors 
and students be held alike responsible ? If so, 
permit me to say with the deepest respect, 
that instead of such an action’s adding to the 
prestige of the Sarkar, it will greatly impair 
it and much increase the already bitter resent¬ 
ment that is at present smouldering in the 
hearts of most self-respecting Indians. 

‘Col. Johnston, Sir, may know a great 
■deal about dealing with the primitive tribes of 
Bechuanaland, but that does not demonstrate 
that his methods will solve the problem here- 

‘When rebellion breaks out* I quite 
understand that it must be dealt with firmly, 
that rebels must be imprisoned and on 
occasion shot, but I cannot feel that 
this harassing of the educated classess, this 
dealing of blow after blow to cheir self-respect, 
will result in anything but evil. After ail 
these students will in a few years be leaders 
of opinion among their countrymen in the 

* Of course at the time when this was written we knew very 
little of what actually had happened. 
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province. People call them a ‘ mycroscopic 
minority,’ but when influence is considered 
the educated class is anything but that. Nor 
are they, as your Honour knows, a class by 
themselves, but come from every town and 
village in the Punjab. In the coming years 
their potential influence for good or evil will 
be enormous, and any method which in seeking 
to solve the present difficulty, sows the seed 
for future hatred certainly cannot be considered 
satisfactory. Tehy may be marched back and 
forth to report, made responsible for such 
action as that designated in Order 30, their 
cycles taken from them and leave to their 
homes refused, but the result will be that those 
who might have become friends will be secret 
■enemies. They are being made to suffer in 
•common and they will consider that it is for 
•the Motherland, the Sarkar being the oppres¬ 
sor. Psychologically, I cannot conceive of a 
greater mistake. Pardon my plainness. 

‘With very few exceptions, if any, edu¬ 
cated Indians—even the best of them—are feel¬ 
ing very bitter on these points. Those who 
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have always been moderates are finding it veiy 
hard to remain so. It will not add to- 
the strength of the administration if it 
permanently alienates the sympathies. and 
good wishes of this class. When all is said 
and done, the problem will not be solved mere¬ 
ly by putting down the present disorder. 
Times have changed and the masses will—'and 
do—take the attitude of their leaders. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they are apt to take that of the most 
extreme as the present trouble clearly indi¬ 
cates. 

‘ I have, Sir, for years been in sympathy 
with the aspiration of the moderate nation¬ 
alists, and have always had great hopes that., 
this party would be built up by sympathy, and 
would solve the problem of Co-operation be¬ 
tween Englishmen and Indians. But now I 
greatly fear that between the efforts of the 
Anglo-Indian press and such' ill-advised methods 
as some of those at present in vogue with th e 
administrators of martial law in Lahore, only 
a few of the sanest and more elderly men will 
be left to it. 
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‘The present methods will produce a re¬ 
action, and extremism will be not the less 
dangerous if it is repressed, and in consequence 
concealed. Every day is increasing it—what¬ 
ever others may say to the contrary. 

. ‘ No doubt the men deserved it who' 
have been flogged, but it is considered by 
all Indians as a sign of the contempt of a 
race in power for the race they rule, and 
when the Anglo-Indian press announce it. 
exultingly with comments upon the success 
of like treatment in dealing with the savages 
of Bechuanaland, the self-respect of all thinking 
India is deeply wounded. It may help at this 
juncture to repress disorder but underneath 
the surface, feeling every-where is one of deep 
resentment and shame. The good it may 
accomplish at the moment is in no proportion 
to the harm it will do in the end. 

‘In conclusion, I would venture to call 
your attention to the effusions of the Anglo- 
Indian press in Lahore and Allahadad. 
Such papers as the C. and M. G., the Pioneer 
and the Englishman of Calcutta are doing 
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far more harm to the relations between Eng¬ 
lishmen and Indians than the wild non-sense 
which has been perpetrated by some of the 
extremist sheets. These papers do not hesitate 
to accuse the Indian Government to ‘ political 
jobbery ’ and shriek and threaten if any of its 
actions do not appeal to them, seemingly 
oblivious of the difficult problem with which 
every Government is faced today—as 
for instance, the howl raised about the 
return of Germans from China and the grant¬ 
ing of a certificate to Indian politicians. And 
now, when every effort should be made to 
induce a spirit of moderation, they openly 
insult Indians by exultingly alluding to the 
successful administration of * doses of Dyer- 
mixture ’ and hint at the propriety of not 
proceeding with the Reforms question. 

‘ Surely this is not the way to prepare for 
the future. Why are such things permitted ? 
It can do no good, it will do all harm. 
Indians will not be coerced into good-will 
towards the Sarkar. Instead of ridding the 
country of sedition, the things I have 
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referred to are ridding the English of many 
friends, actual and potential. 

‘I do not plead for a weak policy; order 
■must be established and maintained by every 
necessary means. But surely the paychologic- 
al aspect—the reaction of the methods in use 
upon the Indian temperament in relation to 
present political aspirations—should be more 
•carefully taken into account. 

‘I am sure that the most certain method 
<of changing the present attitude—or rather 
ihe pact , for it is fast going—of the leaders 
•of Indian thought into one of .hatred and 
ihidden and bitter resentment, .is to humiliate 
Indians in their own eyes. 

‘ Pardon me this letter, but I could not 
keep silent. If I should write to the C. and 
M. G. or the Pioneer, I fear they would not 
publish my letter, their correspondence columns 
being too full of tirades against Indians and 
complaints. about pay and passages, to give 
place for a plea with which they would have 
such little sympathy. If I sent it to an Indian 
paper it would merely add to the present 
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complications and not fulfil my object which 
was to bring the matter to you. 

‘Hoping that you will find the proper- 
method for so guiding the activities of the 
agencies in question that they may do the 
least harm. ‘I beg to remain, Sir, 

‘Your Honour’s most obedient and hum¬ 
ble servant. S. E. Stokes. 

‘Kotgarh, Dist. Simla, May 3, 1919. 

In pursuance of the idea expressed in. 
the last lines of the above letter, I have- 
hitherto not published this letter, and until 
recently did not contemplate doing so- 
However, I have now come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the best service we can render 
India and the Empire is by showing that, 
from the very first there has not been an. 
unanimity of assent among Westerners in 
India as to the methods employed in the 
Punjab last year. 

I received a very courteous reply from, 
the Lt. Governor through his secretary, but it. 
was one which showed that our view-point, 
■differed widely. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
“ YELLOW PERIL” * 

TjNELD Marshall Sir Douglas Haig, in the 
* course of a discussion of the political 
problems of the future and its perils, once 

■ expressed his conviction that certain changes 
were necessary in order that the British 
Empire might successfully weather the impend¬ 
ing storms. One point in his address was 

■ of especial interest to India. He contended 
:that a new spirit of comradeship must be 
infused into the relations of its various parts, 
and pointed out with soldierly directness that 
.the only means of accomplishing this was by 
securing to every nation under the Imperial 
Aegis equal rights, privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities. 

As far as one is able to appreciate his 
position from the summary available, it would 
.appear to be this : The British Empire, both 
.because of its geographical diffusion, and the 

The Modern Review August, 1919. 
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wide racial diversities which exist within it,, 
has only one hope of successfully solving the 
problems which will face it in the coming age- 
This hope lies in creating a state of affairs, 
in which all the various nations in the Empire 
will recognise that they mutually and equally 
profit by the Imperial connection—a bond made- 
strong by the appreciation of a common interest- 

Sir Douglas Haig is not a “statesman” 
in the usually accepted sense of the word, yet 
how infinitely more statesmanlike is his clear- 
cut formula of equal rights for all within the 
Empire than the quibbles and political gym¬ 
nastics in which so many so-called statesmen- 
are indulging now-a-days. 

The soldier speaks as a man and a gen¬ 
tleman, and in the outcome of this mental 
attitude we see true statesmanship exemplified... 
It is as though he said to those whom he was- 
addressing, “The only one upon whom, you 
can depend in times of emergency is a com¬ 
rade, and no true comradeship is possible 
without true equality. Make those races of 
the Empire who at present suffer from disabi- 
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lities friends indeed, and when the time of 
testing comes you will find them friends in 
need.” What could be simpler, and, inspite 
of its simplicity, what could be more true? 
What firmer foundation can be laid for unity 
in the Empire than that which is laid in the 
recognition of a common 1 advantage, a com¬ 
mon responsibility, and common rights and 
privileges ? 

And yet how many of the statesmen of 
the day seem quite satisfied to build the foun¬ 
dations of future Imperialism upon the sand. 
In place of striving for that good-will among 
its various parts which can only be built upon 
the knowledge of fair-dealing and equal justice 
between nation and nation, they labour to 
bolster up the claims of unfair privilege and 
vested interest. Wholly lacking in political 
imagination and appreciation of the awakened 
spirit of the age, they cling to the old formu¬ 
las and think that by a judicious use of 
camouflage people may be induced docilely to 
accept the shadow for the substance—the 
high-sounding effusions on benevolence and 
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.good will which they consider a suitable sub¬ 
stitute for Justice. The times have changed 
but such men seem quite incapable of chan¬ 
ging with them. 

Indeed, the attitude of some of them 
hardly seems to take the question of justice 
into account at all. To these the problem 
appears merely to be that of persuading the 
people to accept their point of view, and if 
they do not succeed in this to use sharper 
arguments followed by piously worded expres¬ 
sions of regret that such a course was forced 
upon them. The fact that they may be. iri 
the wrong does not seem to strike them. One 
must assume that their attitude is based upon 
the unshakable conviction of infallibility and 
that any opposition to their arrangements for 
managing the affairs of the world is a mani¬ 
festation of darkness fighting against the light. 

Some go further still, and frankly express 
their opinion that it will only be possible to 
rule by the occasional display of power and 
•“the inculcation of a wholesome respect” for 
it grounded upon the part of the ruled in a 
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■ sad experience of its potentialities. They are 
right; the only way in which they can rule, 
.as they conceive ruling, is by an occasional 
resort to terrorism. But thank God, the 
times are changed, and with them the atti¬ 
tude of the Government of the Empire as 
regards its relations with what were once looked 
upon merely as “ subject peoples.” 

Typical of the attitude of these exponents 
• of terrorism judiciously applied is the senti¬ 
ment expressed by the Egyptian correspondent 
•of the Pioneer in a recent issue, when he 
stated that the feeling among the nationalists 
there appeared to be one of discouragement 
and depression, and added that this was all 
to the good. One presumes that he felt that 
this state of mind would afford the proper at¬ 
mosphere in which to build up a strong Empire! 

What a contrast to this is the attitude 
of the present Secretary of State for India! 
Abused and scoffed at, called a “ political 
charlatan,” and his honesty impugned by the 
reactionary Anglo-Indian press, how firmly has 
he taken his stand upon what he considers 
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just and fair for India ; The present situation-, 
reminds one vividly of certain lines from E- 
B. Browning written many years ago— 

A Great man (who was crowned one day) 
Imagined a great Deed: 

He shaped it out of cloud and clay. 

He touched it finely, till the seed 
Possessed the flower; from heart and brain 
He fed it with large thoughts humane 
To help a People’s need. 

He brought it out into the sun— 

They blessed it to his face ; 

“ Oh great pure Deed, that hast undone 
So many bad and base ! 

Oh generous Deed ! heroic Deed 1 
Come forth ! Be perfected 1 Succeed 1 
Deliver by God’s grace ! 

Then Sovereigns, Statesmen, north and south,. 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth, 

“ What monster have we here ? 

A great Deed at this hour of day ? 

A great just Deed—and not for pay ? 

Absurd :«—or insincere 1 

There is no use. to complete the above- 
Times have changed since the lines were * 
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written, and we trust and believe that Mr. 
Montagu’s “ great deed ” will not be too great 
for the age in which we live. If it is, then- 
alas for the age ! 

As this paper has been headed. “ Some 
Thoughts on the Yellow Peril ” it will proba¬ 
bly occur to the reader to question what 
relation the foregoing bears to that subject. In 
the writer’s opinion a very intimate connection 
exists. 

In the course of his speech Sir Douglas 
Haig expressed his fear of an eruption of the 
“ yellow races ” as a possibility of the future-. 
He also spoke of other Oriental races as pre¬ 
senting potential perils if the discontent 
arising from unfair treatment and racial dis¬ 
crimination were allowed to grow. An Anglic¬ 
an Bisbdp also once expressed himself in 
England upon this so-called. “ Yellow Peril,” 
arid in America its possibilities have been long 
a subject of discussion. In the opinion of the 
writer of the article the peril is a very real 
one. Given certain circumstances it would 
appear highly probable that the next hundred 
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years may witness a struggle before the magni¬ 
tude of which the recent war will assume 
insignificant proportions. 

Yet it is hardly fair to call it the Yellow 
Peril. Thousands of years have elapsed with¬ 
out any attempt upon the part of the Far 
East to encroach upon the West. History 
furnishes no indications that military aggressive- 
mess has been a part of the genius of China— 
•or even of Japan until she came under the 
influence of the Western Spirit. 

No ; if such a catastrophe ever takes place, 
it will be because the views of such bodies as, 
for example, the Indo-British Association, 
succeed in gaining sufficient power to mould 
the view-point and policy of Europe and 
America. 

We are convinced that they never will— 
that they are the manifestations of a dying 
• school of thought—or thoughtlessness,—and that 
.a nobler, broader conception of national res¬ 
ponsibility and obligation is even now displac¬ 
ing it. But they are, for all that, the expres¬ 
sion of a mental attitude which has largely 
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influenced the political attitude and actions of 
Europe in the past. Of this there can be no • 
doubt. We might go even further and assert 
that even at this moment those in the West 
upon whom the broader and juster vision has 
dawned are a microscopic minority, howbeit. 
an influential and growing one. 

Let us examine as far as we may the 
mental attitude of the average Westerner, and 
see if 'what we find does not have a vital 
bearing upon the question of the so-called 
“ Yellow Peril.” In order to do so it will be 
needful for us to glance very briefly at the. 
relations which existed between Europe and 
the Orient in ancient times. 

In the days of Greek, and later, of' 
Roman ascendency in the • West, the great. 
nations of the Orient—especially India—were 
treated as equals. The learning of the Brahm¬ 
ans and “Gymnosophists” was highly spoken 
of, and in the days of Pliny India’s trade with. 
Europe brought her in nearly fifty million 
sisterces in coin per annum. Embassies were 
exchanged upon several occasions between. 
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Rome and various Indian potentates, and the 
Emperor Trajan is reported by Dion Cassius 
-to have entertained one such embassy with 
great magnificence, and to have given its 
members senators’ seats at the theatre. There 
is also ample evidence that at one time there 
were Roman soldiers serving in the bodyguards 
■of Indian Kings. The writings of Clement of 
Alexandria contain allusions to India based 
upon information obtained from his tutor Pan- 
-taneuus who had been there, and not only he 
•but Bardesanes and various others speak of 
-certain aspects of Brahman philosophy and 
self-discipline with considerable respect, while 
there can be no doubt that the influence of 
Indian thought upon the development of Neo¬ 
platonism was very great. From all of which 
it seems clear that in the days of the glory of 
Greece and Rome the attitude of Europe to 
Asia was entirely different to that which was 
later evolved. 

Then came the fall of the Roman Empire 
followed by the ■ disintegration of society in 
Europe and what are known as “the dark-pages,” 
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-and for centuries direct communication be¬ 
tween the West and India virtually came to 
.an end. 

At last came the Renaissance, and when 
Europe emerged from the chaos of the Middle 
Ages her attitude towards the rest of the world 
had entirely changed. In fact it was a differ¬ 
ent Europe with other ideals and political 
purposes from that upon which the curtain 
had fallen with the dissolution of Imperial 
-Rome. 

It has always been true that everywhere 
in the world each great nation has considered 
itself the greatest and noblest. But in addi¬ 
tion, as far as one can gather as regards this 
period, the peoples of Western Europe hardly 
•considered that other' races had any rights at 
•all. Such races were exploited ruthlessly in so 
.far as the West found means to get in touch 
with them. Spain grew rich upon the gold 
•extracted by murder, robbery and the torture 
of the unfortunate peoples of Mexico and 
Peru. Portugal, Holland, France, England and 
America all more or less stained their good 
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names in the years that followed—not only in- 
the East and in the New World, but by' 
heartless slave-raiding operations on the west 
coast of Africa. These facts are mentioned 
merely to indicate how utterly oblivious the 
nations of western Europe were to the rights 
of others when they emerged from their age-- 
long isolation, and to draw attention to the 
fact. that in many ways their attitude towards 
non-European nations was widely divergent 
from that of the Europe of two thousand 
years ago. 

But-—to be as brief as possible—from the 
Europe of the Renaissance thrilling with new 
life and aflame with new ambitions grew that, 
overpowering industrial civilisation of the 
West which at present dominates the world. 
Of the latter it may be asserted that it is the 
one child of the former, and that, except in 
certain of its outward manifestations, its atti¬ 
tude towards the non-European races was very 
similar until the earlier part of the last century ~ 
As a: result of changed conditions and the new - 
needs which its development dictated this- 
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industrial civilisation no longer indulged in the 
bloody excesses and piracy which marked its 
precursor in the 15th and 17th centuries, but 
its methods clearly indicated that the view¬ 
point had not changed. Two salient charac¬ 
teristics of its attitude are especially worth 
attention. The first was its absolute convic¬ 
tion that everything Western was £er se 
vastly superior to anything else to be found 
in the rest of the world. The second—and 
it was the corollary of the other—was its 
assumption that by reason of this infinite 
superiority “ the great civilised nations of the 
West ” were quite justified in annexing, govern¬ 
ing and exploiting the rest of the world for 
their own advantage, and quite irrespective 
of the wishes of the people in the countries 
concerned. 

If the writer is not mistaken this is the 
attitude of the average Westerner to-day, with 
certain reservations. He considers it beyond 
all dispute that the modern civilisation 
of Europe and America is infinitely superior 
to any other civilisation in the world. In 
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fact, we might go. further- and assert that he 
would: only concede the civilisation' Of any 
other race' in so far as its systetti would fit 
in with his own. The mere fact that anyone 
was of his own stock would, in his opinion, 
entitle that individual to be considered civilised, 
while the civilisation of an Asiatic, no matter 
how" cultured, he would, quite unconsciously 
hold open to question. He would suspect 
him “of ways that are dark' and tricks that 
.are • vain,” and could never quite persuade 
himself of the possibility of an outsider’s 
.attaining to a civilisation’ equal to- his own. 
And in all this his unexpressed conviction will 
be apparent that there is no true civilisation 
but his own. If the reader will consider for 
a moment he will perceive how fully this 
accounts for the attitude of the average 
Westerner to the people he comes in contact 
with in the East. 

With the earlier phases of modern 
Western mental development it is not our 
purpose to deal now. The later ones are 
much in evidence in these days and most 
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-enlightening. In acts, more than in wards, 
the West has claimed the right to subordinate 
the wishes and aspiration's of the rest of the 
world to the exigencies of that form of civili¬ 
sation which she has evolved for herself. 
There can be no doubt of this. In spite of 
•the fact that she even now staggers tom and 
bleeding as a result of the peculiarities of her 
system, her confidence' in .it appears little 
shaken. What other conclusion can be drawn 
from the new system of mandatories she has 
just evolved? Does it not imply the convic¬ 
tion that she considers it her duty' to guide 
the destinies of other races—races that do not 
appear likely to conform of themselves to the 
system she has evolved ? Indeed, one hears 
much loose talk about her duty to them, and 
the various aspects of “ the White-man’s 
Burden” are receiving a good deal of honest 
.attention. Yet, down at the root of the 
matter is not the position of most people 
crudely this ? “ We, the enlightened nations, 
have evolved a superior form of civilisation 
based upon an orderly system of barter and 
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trade. Our programme includes the use o£ 
your raw materials which we consider vital to 
our welfare. We propose in exchange to sell 
you our manufactures, and if you are not yet 
sufficiently civilised to appreciate and desire 
them we shall take steps to make you so. If 
you consent to this and take no measures to- 
protect your own industries at the expense of 
of ours, we shall permit you to govern your¬ 
selves, provided always that no political 
exigency arises which would make it necessary 
for us to annex you. If this should ever 
become necessary, we shall of course confer 
upon you the blessings of education and what, 
little share in the management, of your own, 
affairs, your natural lack of ability and 
incapacity makes possible.” 

This seems to the writer to express the- 
average view-point of the West, at its best, 
until comparatively recently. At its worst, it 
was merely a preamble to plant the flag of 
one’s country upon the shore of any island or 
continent where the flag of no other powerful 
European country had been previously set up, 
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.and, quite irrespective of the wishes of its in¬ 
habitants, claim it as belonging to one’s King. 

During the early part of last century, 
•however, a new spirit began to evince itself. 
Men began to understand that these many 
arbitrary acquisitions brought with them 
•responsibilities to consider the welfare of the 
people upon whom they had forced their rule. 
At first there were only a few solitary voices 
raised on behalf of this new ideal, but with 
the years the vision grew until at the time 
-of writing this the Imperial Government not 
only admits the right of the people of India to 
a present real share in the administration of 
their country, but also acknowledges that the 
time must come before long when Indians 
shall govern India within the Empire. 

Yet, here arises a difficulty. To admit a 
right is one thing; to have the courage to 
grant it quite another. Not only . as regards 
India but also as regards the whole question 
-of the relations of the present dominant races 
■to the rest of the world, two schools of 
•thought are fighting desperately—the old and 
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the new. One represents the conviction of 
innate superiority involving the right to acquire 
and exploit without any reference to the 
desires and feelings of the exploited. The 
other—and so far as India is concerned Mr. 
Montagu seems to be its champion—represents 
the new spirit, and the one upon which the 
future welfare of the world must depend. It 
embodies the recognition of the right—not 
merely of every Western nation—but of every 
nation to what the late German Kaiser used 
to call “a place in the sun.” It represents 
the honest attempt to make realities of the 
cant phrases and party catch-words of the 
last century, and as it grows and develops it. 
will come to include the recognition of the 
right of every race, whether great or small, to- 
follow along orderly lines of progress its own 
destiny in accordance with its own desires and 
propensities. At present it has its limitations,, 
but it carries within it the germ of mankind’s 
political and social salvation, because its con¬ 
ceptions are deep-rooted upon the eternal bed¬ 
rock of justice. 
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The great question is—will it triumph at 
this juncture? Or, is it to be submerged by 
the older, grosser and more selfish conception ? 
If it is, let the world beware. If the West 
decides to reject the new light—to still uphold 
its ancient claim of a right to annex, control 
and exploit the rest of mankind, irrespective 
of their wishes and feelings, a time will come 
when the nations of Europe and America will 
have to face, not only a yellow peril, but the 
peril of all the races whose feelings and rights 
they have outraged through the centuries. It 
will not be in our day ; it may not even be in the 
days of our grand-children; but it will surely 
come. The rest of mankind will rise in indig¬ 
nation and with a might which justice gives the 
wronged, and ask “By what authority do you 
arrogate to .yourselves the right -to parcel us 
among yourselves, to force us into treaties 
against our wills .drawn up to your gain 
and our loss ? You have denied us the 
right of -entry into your own countries while 
claiming the right of entire freedom to do 
what you like in ours. Not only have you 
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refused in your own lands any of the privi¬ 
leges you have claimed for yourselves in 
ours, but even in the lands of our birth you 
have denied us the rights which are ours by 
every moral law. In what lies your justi¬ 
fication when you force us to destroy our own 
systems of life and social economy so that we 
may adopt ourselves to your needs? We do 
not admit your right; we refuse in future to 
live at your dictation. Be gone! We will 
have no more of you.” 

We do not believe that such a situation 
will arise. We cannot'believe that the old 
dark point of view will conquer. But if it 
does, and if as a result the world is plung¬ 
ed into such a sea of devastation and dis¬ 
tress as it has never seen before, upon 
whom will the guilt lie ? Surely not upon 
those races who, after suffering coercion 
and wrong for a long period of years, rise 
to defend themselves and to win that freedom 
which every true Englishman and American 
values more titan life. 

No; there is no “Yellow Peril,” and if 
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the West be true to its highest ideals, earnest¬ 
ly endeavouring to give the less powerful nation 
those rights and opportunities which it values 
for itself, such a peril will never arise. 

But if the counsels of the reactionaries 
prevail, this Peril must always be taken into 
■ consideration and recognised as a potent factor 
•of the future. Yet, in justice, it should be called 
not the “Yellow Peril, but the “White 
Peril,” for those who inflict the wrong must 
.be held responsible for the result. 
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UNSATISFACTORY PEACE* 

A LL Americans and Europeans do not think 
alike about the terms which we have 
offered and our enemies have been forced to- 
accept. I would even go further and say with 
the New Statesman , from which you quoted 
some days ago, that the proposals find few 
defenders among responsible people- 

We may rejoice—and do whole-heartedly 
—at the pact of peace, but many of the world’s - 
best men, including no small number of states¬ 
men and men of weight, express themselves in 
terms of the strongest dissatisfaction as to the 
manner in which it lias been secured. 

In England this feeling has been expressed 
with no uncertain voice, while in America the 
feeling of vast numbers who have fought and 
worked for the Allied cause is that the condi¬ 
tions imposed betray the cause of permanent. 

The Leader July 10, 1919. 
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peace. They say that the first of the fourteen 
points was 4 no more secret diplomacy,’ and 
that when, under the pressure of contiental 
nations, this clause was abrogated at the Peace 
Conference, the way was opened for the entry 
of all the selfish national ambitions of the 
statesmen and politicians appointed to attend. 
Had everything been done in the open there 
would doubtless have been many difficulties, 
but the hands of those who had the interests 
of mankind at heart would have been strength¬ 
ened by the support of the best public opinion 
of the world. 

The best that can be said for the terms 
imposed is that they are merciful when consi¬ 
dered in the light of what Germany intended 
to impose upon the world if she had been 
victorious, and that the punishment they inflict 
is in no way commensurate with the enormity 
of her offence against civilisation. Another 
underlying thought seems to be that only by 
such terms could she be rendered so weak as 
to cease to be a danger to the future peace 
of the world. 
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To many minds, however, these arguments 
seem extremely weak. We can hope for no 
justification at the bar of history if we defend 
-ourselves by the claim that the terms we off¬ 
ered were only less Hunnisb. than those of the 
Huns. We have proclaimed a higher standard 
■for the last five years, and in not living up to 
it, we are judged ‘ out of our own mouth.’ 

Nor will the argument that ‘ Germany’s 
punishment does not equal her crime 
hold water. We did not claim that 
-this was merely a punitive Conference, 

• or one in which the Allies were to re¬ 
imburse themselves for the losses they had sus¬ 
tained. On the contrary, its chief object was 
-the institution of a peace that would give as 
great a guarantee of permanency as possible. 
This the peace terms fail to do since, as Mr. 
Morganthan—America’s former Ambassador to 
'Turkey and an universally acknowledged author¬ 
ity on the Near East—said to an assembly of 
American soldiers at Coblenz, ‘we have to 
prepare for a greater conflict because the 
.manifold and conflicting demands of - all the 
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nations at the Conference are impossible of 
fulfilment’. 

The argument that the terms will so- 
weaken the German nation that they will cease 
to be a peril for generations to come is also ■ 
futile. Her strength is indeed a peril, but far 
greater for the peace of the world is the uni¬ 
versal hatred and dissatisfaction upon the 
continent of Europe that the present settlement 
will engender. Canker spots have been created 
which will grow into festering sores, and the 
atmosphere will not be one in which peace and 
good-will among the nations can thrive. 

No, we must sadly admit that justice and. 
the higher ideals have been sacrificed to expe¬ 
diency. Selfish international politics have again 
won a victory at the expense of the welfare 
of the world. 

It is probably not generally known in 
this country that the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the terms was so strong that a number 
of members of the American Peace Commission 
resigned as a protest. One of these—the com¬ 
mission’s expert on Russian affairs—not only 
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handed, in his resignation to Secretary Lansing 
but sent a letter to President Wilson stating 
his views in: detail, which I give below: . 

‘I am., one of the millions who trusted 
implicitly in your leadership and believed that 
you would take nothing less than “a perman¬ 
ent peace” based on “unselfish, unbiased ■ jus¬ 
tice”. But the Government, has consented now 
to deliver the suffering peoples of the. world to 
new oppressions, subjections .and dismember¬ 
ments—a new century of war. 

‘I can .convince myself no longer that effect¬ 
ive labour for a “new world-order” is possi¬ 
ble as a servant of this Government. Russia 
the “ acid test of good-will ” for me, as for 
you, has not even been understood. Unjust 
decisions regarding Shantung, Tyrol, Thrace, 
Hungary, East Prussia, Danzig and the Sarre 
valley and the abandonment of the principle of 
Freedom of the Seas, make new international 
-conflicts certain. 

‘ It is my conviction that the present League 
• of Nations will be powerless to prevent these 
wars, and the United States will be involved 
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in them by obligation undertaken through the 
■Covenant of the League and in a special 
understanding with France. 

‘ Therefore, the duty of the Government 
•of the United States to its own people and to 
mankind, is to refuse to sign this unjust treaty, 
refuse to guarantee its settlement by entering 
the League of Nations, and refuse to entangle 
the United States further by an understand¬ 
ing with France. ' ■' 

‘ That you persistently opposed most of 
the unjust .settlements, that you accepted them 
•only under great pressure is well-known. 
Nevertheless,, it is my conviction, that, if you 
had not made your fight behind closed doors 
you would have carried with you the public 
opinion of the world which was yours ; you 
would have been able to resist the pressure, 
and might have established the “ new inter¬ 
national order,” based upon broad universal 
principles of right and justice of which you 
.used to speak. 

‘ I am sony you did not fight our fights 
to the finish and that you had so little faitq 
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in the millions of men like myself in every 
nation who had faith in you.’ 

The above is the open letter of W. C. 
Bullit of the United States Peace Commission, 
and there are millions to agree with him. We 
believe that both England and America op¬ 
posed many of the settlements which event¬ 
ually were incorporated in the peace terms. 
But we deplore the fact that they so bound 
themselves to the way of diplomacy * behind 
closed doors,’ that they deprived themselves of 
the moral support of the man-in-the street, in- 
their conflict with the selfish aims and astute 
diplomatic methods - of the many continental 
politicans who were present at the Conference 
to press the desires and ambitions of then- 
respective countries rather than the higher 
good of the world. We believe that in a 
future and more enlightened age the makers of 
this peace .will be found to have failed the 
world in its need, and that men will say that 
our leaders proved unworthy to utilise for- the 
good of our race the greatest opportunity 
which God has ever granted any group of men.. 
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VIII 

CHURCH UNITY * 


''THROUGHOUT the world there is to be 
seen to-day a great movement in the dire¬ 
ction of Ecclesiastical Unity. On the face of it, 
this effort would appear wholly to the good, and 
yet, it gives rise to a feeling of misgiving in 
many minds. In the first place, it is seeking 
an outward unity of form by which each of 
the main schools of ecclesiastical thought will 
be forced to make a compromise—a sacrifice 
of its conception of the spiritual significance 
of certain of its views. Either the Episco¬ 
pate is what its adherents through the ages 
conceived it to be—the divinely appointed 
medium and channel through which the Catho¬ 
lic Church is meant by God to carry on 
Christ’s work in the world, the “ one Cathedral- 
founded upon the rock by the word of the 
Lord” as St. Cyprian calls it—or, it is an office 
as much man-conceived as any other to be 
found among Christians and entitled to consi- 

The Christian Patriot Sept. 6, 1919. 
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•deration only in so far as it proves itself a' 
useful method of Church government. 

No one who holds the first conception 
could be true to his conscience and at the same 
time consent to action which would admit 
into the Church those who looked upon the 
Bishop’s office as merely administrative, and 
accepted it upon that basis ; —not because he 
believed in its especial divine sanction, but 
because by doing so he would be able to 
unite with the Episcopally governed Church. 
Surely, there is no value in an outward unity 
obtained by an ignoring upon the part of 
different schools of thought of the fundament¬ 
ally diverse conceptions of the nature of the 
Church which they undoubtedly hold. It would 
be a Unity of the Letter at the expense of 
the Spirit. As one who for many years held 
the ancient conception of the Episcopate, and 
fully realises how it influences its adherent’s 
attitude towards every aspect of Christian 
life, the writer feels very strongly upon 
this point. An important section of 
the Anglican Church feels thus, and 
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.to demand of them such a union as has been 
proposed would either force them to become 
untrue to their ideals or leave the Anglican 
.fold. 

No Church Unity upon an Episcopal basis 
will be a reality unless it springs from a Unity 
of Belief—at any rate an approximate one—as 
•to the nature and necessity of the Episcopate. 
If part of the Church holds the ancient tradi¬ 
tion, and the other part sees in the Episcopate 
only an institution which stands in the way of 
unity, and which must be accepted in some 
form or other if the outward unity is to be 
attained, where then lies the value of such a 
united church ? Let us remember always that 
“ it is the Spirit that giveth life.” If the 
Bishop’s ministrations mean one thing to me 
and another to my brother, if the Sacrament 
mean one thing to me and an absolutely 
different thing to him who partakes of them 
at my side, where then is that “ Unity of the 
Spirit” in which alone is the “bond of then 
peace”? And without this what is unity. 

The foregoing paragraphs deal merely 
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with the abstract question of unity between* 
Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians, quite 
aside from its bearing upon the problems of 
Christ’s Church in India. As regards the 
question however, we are faced by other, and 
for this land, more serious issues. 

Religiously, as well as industrially and 
politically, India is faced by a great peril. The- 
awakened East is at present in a state of 
flux; the West, on the other hand, has deve¬ 
loped an insistent, highly organised form of 
industrial, political and religious life so domina¬ 
ting in its nature as to be quite overpowering- 
In certain directions the East must perforce 
accede to the demand for conformation made 
upon it by the West. In some ways this is- 
all to the good; whether it will prove profi¬ 
table in others is questionable, but it is inevi¬ 
table none the less. 

In certain departments, however, the. 
writer is convinced that India must resist 
with all her power the tendency of the West 
to dominate her life and thought. Europe 
and America have not yet discovered a 
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panacea for their own ills, much less for 
:t'hose of other nations. 

It is impossible here to go fully into the 
reasons which have led the writer to the 
-conclusions he has reached as regards the 
Indian Church and its development in the 
future. At the same time he would urge that, 
whether mistaken are not, they are the result 
of many years of close study, not only of the 
•obvious difficulties, but of what one might call 
the psychological factors of the situation. 

In the first place, it has to be pointed out 
that no Church can be expected to swallow whole 
the experience of another and yet thrive. The 
•developed theology and ecclesiastical polity in 
the West is eminently its own—the outcome 
of its own spiritual and practical experience, 
.gained in the course of nearly a score of cen¬ 
turies of meeting its own spiritual and adminis¬ 
trative problems. The faith and practice 
•evolved—in so far as it is true, and really 
-Christian—expresses the reaction of the West¬ 
ern genius and temperament to the influence 
•of the Holy Spirit, and to the circumstance 
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and surroundings in the midst of which it. 
developed. This being the case, that in it 
which is true and fine is suited to the needs 
of the nations who have evolved it. 

In a sense, the Christian life of any race 
is a re-incarnation—a rebirth of its spiritual 
life on a higher plane. It affords not only a 
display of God’s Light shining into the dark¬ 
ness and illuminating it, but of His Light shin¬ 
ing upon each racial trait and glorifying it 
with a new and higher significance. A Chris¬ 
tian Englishman, for example, is not merely 
a Christian man; he is an Englishman whose 
inherited racial characteristics have found their 
highest meaning and transfiguration in Christ. 
His Christian faith is the expression of his ex¬ 
perience in Christ; his life and relations with his 
fellows, together with the rules that control 
them, are the result of his experience in apply¬ 
ing the Light he has received to the conditions 
and needs of himself and those among whom 
he lives. That which he and his fellows have 
evolved by the communal application of these 
principles is the Church, dear to them as being. 
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their living expression of their common experi¬ 
ence and that of their ancestors in all that is 
deepest and most precious in life. 

And so it must be as regards all other races. 
Indeed, History would seem to teach that most 
of the Ecclesiastical miscarriages in various 
lands have directly resulted from ignoring this 
fact. Strange, how long it takes mankind to 
learn a simple lesson! Will we never learn 
what disasters this hunger for inter-racial 
uniformity has brought upon the world. It 
was over a desire for uniformity in tonsures 
and the date of Easter that the English 
Church came under a foreign yoke in spite of 
the opposition of the saintly Colmon of Lin- 
disfarne. Surely, the thousand ensuing years 
of intellectual and political domination from 
without, followed by the inevitable break, should 
teach its lesson. , 

And, yet, it is an ignoring of this fact 
that at present endangers the life of the infant 
Indian Church. It is faced by a demand for 
conformity with a phase of ecclesiastical life 
which has played an important part in the 
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building up of Western Christianity. Is the 
need of the Episcopate as yet a need which 
the Indian Christian community has come to 
realise ? Has its own experience, uninfluenced 
by the ideals of Westerners, led it to feel 
such a need ? If not, do not admit it, for if 
the Indian Church is to attain to life which is 
“life indeed,” it must live by the life and 
faith and discipline that blossoms from within 
and by the experience which it gains through 
its own transfiguration. It cannot thrive upon 
the spiritual experience of an alien race differ¬ 
ent in thought and temperament. It will not 
be supported, but shackled by the discipline 
•evolved by other peoples to meet other needs. 
It must not seek to lay its foundations upon 
what others have learned, but upon Christ, the 
true foundation stone, and upon that it must 
build- It must grow in the light of what the 
Holy Spirit will show to Christian India — 
not by what has been shown to Christian 
Greece, or Rome, or England. 

Just as the Christian experience of all 
individuals differs with their temperaments and 
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upbringing, so in an even greater degree the 
•Christian experience of races does and will 
•differ. Christ is in India to save her from 
her own particular weaknesses, and to glorify 
and give an eternal significance to all in 
which she has potentialities of spiritual nobility. 
Therefore, it is the duty—the solemn imperative 
duty—of Christian Indians to accept from the 
West nothing btit Christ, letting Him build 
here as he did there- As the word became flesh, 
and the child Jesus “grew in wisdom and sta¬ 
tute”, so must Christ, through His Holy Spirit, 
;become incarnate in the. life of the Indian 
■Church, and that Church must grow as the an- 
• cient Church grew, learning its own lessons, and 
‘ ‘bringing out of its treasures things old and new.’ ’ 
The “new wine” of India’s awakening life in 
•Christ must not be put in the old bottles 
which were made to hold the old wine of 
Western Christian development—bottles much 
.torn and patched, and with which the West 
is far from satisfied. 

For these reasons must the Indian church 
not only refuse to have its life and thought 
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cast in the mould of the churches of the West, 
but it must refuse to let the West have any 
share in determining the form in which it is 
to evolve. The form of its organisation, the 
trend of its theology, the creeds, should be its. 
own, growing from within it, as the Holy 
Spirit teaches it how to meet its own problems 
and define its own spiritual experiences. A 
Church’s creed must be the statement of the 
belief it has acquired itself, or it is nothing. 

B'or still another reason, the situation in 
the modern world makes the above line of 
action imperative if the Indian Church is to 
grow into a living, glorious Church. The in¬ 
fluence and interference of the West must be 
avoided and guarded against in a way that 
would not be necessary if the West were less 
overpoweringly dominant than it is. As things 
stand to-day, an Indian Church in the forma¬ 
tion of which Westerners have any part, will be 
directly or indirecty dominated by them. The 
writer would not undervalue the missionary 
effort of the West; to them is due under 
God the existence of the Christian commu-- 
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nity in India, and in this lies the justification 
for their work. But the time has come, or is 
soon coming, when this part of their work 
should end. What has hitherto been a blessing 
is fast becoming a peril. There are splendid 
exceptions among individual missionaries, but 
taken as a whole the mission system—in North 
India at any rate—is like a great benevolent 
octopus, whose tentacles cling close to every 
department of life in the infant church, prevent¬ 
ing free movement, obstructing freedom of 
thought and initiative—a distrustful octopus 
too, whose racial self-confidence and organising 
ability exercise a deadening effect upon the 
spiritual life of those under its control. To 
the writer it would appear that though 
vast fields of useful service still lie before 
it in India in the departments of edu¬ 
cation and philanthrophy, its mission to the 
Indian church is fast coming to an end. 

So far as the scheme of linking the vari¬ 
ous fragments of the Christian community 
under the aegis of the Episcopate is concerned, 
let the Indian church mark well that if she 
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accepts this scheme she does not merely accept 
Episcopal Government but numberless limita¬ 
tions with which that office is dissolubly bound. 
She will have committed herself beyond all 
help to lines of thought and action, which she 
has had no opportunity to test independently 
with reference to their suitability to her needs. 

The time will come when she may 
wish to enter the Episcopal Fold, and to link 
her life with the rest of Christendom, but God 
grant that she does not do it before her own 
experience points the way, or while she is so 
weak and undeveloped that her life will be 
swamped, her individuality obliterated, and her 
• development dominated by the overpowering 
influence of the West. If she is ever to join 
herself to the Western system of discipline and 
thought, let it only be when she can do so 
as an equal—not only in name, but in reality— 
bringing with her spiritual treasures of her 
own which the churches of the West will recog¬ 
nise and value. 

Another vital necessity : let her free her¬ 
self from the influence and domination of 
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Western financial help. Let her escape from 
the “Naukri*” system. While the Church is. 
subsidised by the West, she can never grow 
into a free life of her own. This aspect of 
her difficulty is tending to grow worse— 
not better. The Westerners—especially the 
Americans, the writer speaks as one born in 
America—are prone to measure success by the 
size of their plants and the amount of money 
spent upon them. Even now, word comes of 
“Mission Drives” for vast sums to be collect¬ 
ed and spent in further organisational acti¬ 
vities. 

It has been assumed by many that, when 
the Indian church has become what is called 
“self-supporting”, she will take over and 
carry on the elaborate philanthropic organi¬ 
sation of missions in this land. If this is to 
be the case, the ' church will never be free. 
The writer may be in error, but his own 
feeling is that this enormous system should 
continue for years to be the distinctive contri¬ 
bution of Western Christianity to India— 

* Cooly. 
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an activity quite apart from the life of the 
Indian church, professedly Western and finan¬ 
ced and managed from the West. Finally, it 
should not be taken over, but replaced , by those 
forms of Christain service which the Indian 
church and the philanthropically minded 
non-christian Indians evolve upon their own 
initiative and in accordance with their own 
traditions. 

The time is certainly near—indeed it may 
have already come—when the Christian com¬ 
munity will, find itself forced to settle the 
direction of its development. Clear thinking 
and a definite ideal and purpose will be essen¬ 
tial. Intellectual haziness is fatal in such 
matters. To be true to Christ in India, it 
must be true to India. It must not allow its 
thought and life to be dominated, or its liberty 
curtailed, by even the most devoted and well 
intentioned control of aliens. 

Among non-Christians, the best Indians 
have a warm admiration for Christ. Many 
have much more than this and are only kept 
from becoming Christians by the form which 
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the Christian development has taken here. 
The y see a bureaucratic spirit fully as strong 
among the missionaries as that evinced in the 
relations between the Government and the 
people. They see all those indications of a 
sense of superiority upon the one part, and of 
inferiority upon the other, which the mission 
system has tended to develop so strongly, and 
their self-respect is outraged. 

There is little enmity for our Lord. Can 
we imagine that the mad rabble in Amritsar 
burned the mission church because they thought 
of Christ or hated him ? Surely not; reverence 
for all places of worship is a marked charac¬ 
teristic of this land. Led astray by mis¬ 
representations and false rumours of what 
Government intended to do, they vented their 
anger, as an excited and ignorant mob would 
-do, on everything they considered foreign. 
Here is one instance of the disadvantage under 
which an Indian Church will labour as long as 
she is dominated and controlled from without. 
She is not looked upon by other Indians as a 
part of India’s life. 
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Until the church is free from outside control, 
and outside interference, until it has divested 
itself of its foreign connection and—in North, 
India at any rate—of its foreign guise, it will 
continue to labour under this vast disability 
which at present so impedes its power of bring¬ 
ing India to her Lord. In a country which 
is waking to national self-respect and patriot¬ 
ism, it will be looked upon as a foreign institu¬ 
tion, its adherents as the hangers-on of a foreign 
system and the recipients of a foreign dole. 

So, until the church is prepared to take 
the step that will free it, let it beware of how 
it entangles itself any further with the West¬ 
ern connection, or allows its form or the path 
of its development to be fixed through outside 
influence, or of efforts from within influenced 
by Western ideals. 

India is not less worthy of Christ than 
were other lands in the days of the apostles. 
The Holy Spirit is still as capable of guiding 
the councils of Christ’s children or it was in. 
the days of the apostles, and no more dependent 
upon the assistance of men and money than 
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then. The early church grew in wisdom and 
stature under that holy guidance—not under 
the constant distrustful guidance of leaders of 
another race imbued with a sense of their res¬ 
ponsibility to guide, control and direct. Only 
in ancient Britain, at the time of the Roman 
occupation, do we see signs of an ancient 
Christian community' which had adopted fo¬ 
reign customs along with its religion and lived a 
parasitic life, and that church died with the 
departure of the Romans from Britain. The 
later church—the church which has survived— 
grew through poverty, by the power of the 
Spirit, not through the support of outsiders. 
So must the body of Christ grow here—from 
within, not from without—if it is to possess 
the life and the joy of Christ, and be the 
means of winning this great land to Him. 

It may well be that in a Christo Samaj, 
or some like organisation, the devoted, though 
so often misguided, efforts of the Christian 
West to win India for the Master will find 
their fulfilment and justification. But under 
whatever name or form the true Church of 
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India comes into being, it must be free and 
truly Indian in guise, life and thought, or India 
as a whole will have none of it. The respon¬ 
sibility is' a great and solemn one, for the fate 
of India’s relation to Christ is in the hands of 
Christian Indians—not of missions and their 
agents. To them must He look for a Christian 
.India, and to aid their efforts. The. Holy Spirit 
is as ready and powerful as in the ancient day 



IX 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA * 

R. Maniial Parekh’s two articles upon this 
■ •*' subject are intensely interesting. With 
the facts of denationalisation, lack of colour, 
■of life, of spirituality in large sections of the 
■Christian community, the present writer agrees. 
Even with Mr.' Parekh’s conclusion as to -the 
■onl) 1 ' remedy he feels impelled to agree also, 
if “come je out and be ye separate” means 
for those who are true lovers of India and of 
■the Lord Christ, that they should break for 
•God’s glory and India’s good from the shack¬ 
les of that great foreign system of thoughts 
and discipline which arrogates to itself the 
.name of “The Indian Church.” 

Possibly, the writer misapprehends Air. 
Parekh’s position upon one point ; if so, he 
■craves indulgence in advance for his error. 
Does Mr. Parekh mean that it is a defect in 
the Christian community that caste differences 
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are not recognised, or does he mean that' 
difference of position is ignored and that com¬ 
plete equality of social status is taught, result¬ 
ing in a highly unpleasant attitude of self-assertion' 
upon the part of converts from the lower classes 
towards those who are their social superiors 
by right of generations of education, culture, 
and self-respect. If the latter is his meaning 
one can appreciate it, and even sympathise—- 
especially, as regards the astonishing lack of 
perception displayed by so many missonaries 
and other Europeans in this respect, 
together with the evils and complications, 
resulting. 

If, however, any would wish to perpetuate, 
differences upon a basis of caste, rather than* 
upon that of culture, refinement and education, 
one is inclined to trust that he will not carry 
the more thoughtful section either of Christians 
or Hindus with him. Surely the only basis, 
upon which a family or individual can be con¬ 
sidered to be upon a higher plane than another 
will be in the possession of finer traits of cha¬ 
racter, a nicer sense of honour, a higher intel- 
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lectual and spiritual life, and a wider and 
•deeper culture. Any other basis of differentia¬ 
tion—whether of caste, or wealth, or official 
position—is artificial, and as we grow towards 
the light, should be less and less able to win 
our allegiance and support. 

One agrees with Mr. Parekh that the 
indiscriminate baptism of multitudes of igno¬ 
rant outcastes has operated against Hindus of 
a higher social order accepting the Christian 
religion. But is it merely because they are 
■outcastes? It is not true to the spirit of the 
noblest and truest in Hinduism. Valmiki, 
Tiruvalluvar, Ram Das, Kabir and a host of 
other saints and sages, are not the less reve¬ 
renced because they were of low-caste. It is 
•even held their glory, and it is the glory of 
India that this is so. Had the multitude of 
•outcastes, whom the missionaries have swept 
.into the Christian fold, come to the Lord 
•Christ with the simple devotion exhibited by 
Sudama Bhagat when he went to Dwarkapuri, 
and subsequently evinced that indifference to 
•worldly advantage displayed by him, can those 
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who know even a little of the heart of India 
doubt for a moment that the impression made 
upon spiritually-minded Indians would have 
been tremendous ? 

It would seem, rather, that the repelling 
feature of the transaction lay not so much in. 
the fact that the converts were outcastes, as 
in the knowledge that these people had changed 
their religion without undergoing any spiritual 
experience which would justify such a step, 
and that their object in deserting the gods of 
their fathers, was material and worldly, rather 
than spiritual. 

Obviously, they were not to blame; their 
ignorance and degradation are sufficient justifi¬ 
cation for their action. If they came “ for the 
loaves and fishes ” who will .fail to sympathise 
with them in their desire to improve their 
condition ? At the same time it cannot but. 
repel a thoughtful man to feel that a large 
portion of the community with which he will; 
have to cast in his lot if he feels impelled to 
accept a great spiritual truth, are themselves 
quite unconscious of that truth, and look. 
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upon the path which lie has come to consider 
the way of salvation, as a way of gain and 
worldly aggrandisement.. In this way, the 
reckless proletariat!sing of the Indian Christian 
body undoubtedly must repel those who feel 
the call of Christ and must binder many from 
following Him. 

This is but one of a number of factors at 
present operating to make it difficult for a self- 
respecting man to become a Christian in India. 

And, yet, in considering Mr. Parekh’s 
article it must be borne in mind that long be¬ 
fore •“ proletariatising ” began to take place, 
Hindus were disinclined to accept the religion 
of Christ as brought to them from the West. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that the 
attempt to bring about the so-called “ mass- 
movement” among the outcastes was “ a coun¬ 
sel of desperation ” upon the part of the mis¬ 
sionaries—the outcome of their lack of success 
in converting the higher types of Indian man¬ 
hood to their doctrine and system. 

The above would seem to indicate that 
the causes of the failure of Christianity to win 
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a place in the heart of India, as . enumerated 
by Mr. Parekh, are more or less subsidiary, and 
that if we are to get at the real difficulty we 
anust go deeper. 

About this deeper ultimate cause, the 
writer ventures a suggestion. In order to do 
so, he must perforce touch upon his own per¬ 
sonal experience, since arriving in India nearly 
sixteen years ago, and, in doing so, wish to 
beg the indulgence of his readers, and to ask 
them to remember that he is a Christian, and 
is writing as one. 

He came to teach not only Christ,- but' 
Christianity in the garb in which he had 
received it from his fathers. He considered 
it axiomatic that the message he brought was 
the perfection of all truth—that anything be¬ 
yond it was superfluous, that any truth taught 
by any other religion was better taught by 
his own, and that India in order to achieve 
-her salvation had nothing to do beyond accep¬ 
ting tnat truth with regard to the Lord 
Christ, which the West had worked out for 
her under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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In course of time he began to study 
the propagandist literature of missions, and 
soon come to the conclusion that if Christian¬ 
ity had teen presented to him id such a 
manner he would himself have been unable to 
accept it. 

As a consequence he decided to study 
the greater Upanishads, the Darsanas and 
Vedant Sutras, and also to steep himself in 
the atmosphere of the later Puranic literature 
which so largely influences the minds of the 
masses, with the object of being able to 
demonstrate to Indians how untrue to all ex¬ 
perience, and unworthy of conrideration, the 
whole Hindu attitude towards life was. 

As regards his purpose for beginning this 
study, the result was distinctly unsatisfactory. 
Of course, he found much that was intellectually 
unacceptable, much that was demonstrably falla¬ 
cious, as he would have found in the Scripture 
of his own or any other religious system. On 
the other hand, it began to dawn upon him, 
before many months had elapsed, that these 
works contained the intellectual efforts of those 
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who were seeking to grapple in the boldest 
and noblest manner with the deep problems of 
life, its meaning and its purpose. 

Before long, he discovered to his astonish¬ 
ment that in attempting to solve some of these 
problems the ancient thinkers of India had. 
often shown a finer spirit and a higher intel¬ 
lectual perception than the great minds of the 
early Church during the centuries when it was 
taking shape and evolving its creeds. 

The writer made another, to him, most- 
interesting discovery. Ho found that there 
were vast and important areas of thought and 
speculation upon the meaning of life with, 
which the Church had never dealt, or with 
which it had dealt most unsatisfactorily. Upon 
turning to the Hindu Scriptures he found—not 
so much in the actual solutions arrived at, as 
in the general tendency of thought and 
method of approach—the key to much that 
the Christian Religion, as evolved in the 
West, has never attempted to explain, or 
about which its teachings have been frankly 
agnostic. „ , . . 
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As these new vistas opened out, it was a 
shock to discover how highly disconnect¬ 
ed and fragmentary the religion taught 
by the West as Christianity really' was, even at 
its best. As ordinarily taught in this land, it 
was worse than that—it was puerile. The 
Lord Christ has taught that if we desire to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven we must become “as 
little children,” but this does not mean that we 
are to become childish, and a man would have 
to be that to accept much of what is taught 
here in the name of Christ. 

However, and admitting the above, the 
greatest defects of Christianity as taught 
here at present appear to be negative rather 
than positive. It consists in an array of 
mighty life-giving truths, each of them develop¬ 
ed one-sidedly, laying vast stress upon cer¬ 
tain aspects of life and entirely oblivious to¬ 
others equally important. 

While the above view-point was taking pos¬ 
session of the writer, he found that it in no 
sense diminished his faith in Christ; on the 
contrary, the Lord shone with a new and 
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higher glory in the light of a clearer understand¬ 
ing of the significance of much that hitherto 
had lain hidden. The light from the Hindu 
scriptures had come to fill the gaps in Chris¬ 
tianity as he had known it, and to make of 
it a connected whole. 

This has been the writer’s own experi¬ 
ence. He came to teach and stayed to 
learn. He has found the idea at the back of 
the whole Hindu religious development of 
intense spiritual significance to his own spi¬ 
ritual progress, and has been deeply influenced 
by it. Yet, he is not less Christian—only 
more Hindu in his concept, and he humbly 
believes that, in being more Hindu in his 
outlook upon life, he is more Christian than he 
could otherwise have been. 

You may ask the relation of all these to 
the Problem of Christianity in India. The 
answer is that individual experience lies very 
close to the solution of any spiritual or religi¬ 
ous problem. In this case it has been, and is, 
most difficult to express, and the writer 
has re-written this paper four times in his 
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attempts to do so. Even now he feels far- 
from satisfied that it makes clear the truth 
he wishes to convey. 

His conviction is this;—The missionaries 
came strong in the belief that they had every¬ 
thing to teach and nothing to learn. They 
came to make India Christian, and by Chris¬ 
tian they meant that she should accept whole: 
and entire the Christian system of the West, 
developed as the truth of Christ had reached 
upon the Western temperament. Their concep¬ 
tion wa6 that Christianity should replace the 
age-long religious development of India. This 
was their purpose, but unless the writer great¬ 
ly errs, the Divine purpose was very different. 
It was the will of God that the truth of the 
Lord Christ should be brought to India to be 
completed and rounded out and made a per¬ 
fect whole—a soul-satisfying and intellect- 
satisfying philosophy of life, its meaning and 
its purpose—by conjunction with what it 
lacked and the ancient treasure-house of Indian 
thought and spiritual experience contained. His 
conviction is further that, though in a great 
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variety of points the Indian spiritual ideal at 
its best has been both nobler and intellectually 
sounder than that of Christianity as develop¬ 
ed in the West, it nevertheless needs Christ 
within it in order to realise the goal of its 
aspirations and the object of all its. spiritual 
labours... All else, all ecclesiastical systems of 
•discipline, all Western modes of thought, may 
go, but the future faith of mankind, whether it 
be ^ called Hinduism or Christianity, must settle 
its relation to that stupendous Personality and 
the message He brings to the heart of man. 

For India’s sake and for Christ’s sake—■■ 
aye, and for the world’s sake-r-the poor 
emasculated parody of what Indian Christianity 
might be, must go. In East or West, as Mr. 
Parekh says, there never was such a thing 
before. Whether it will simply die out, or 
waking to a higher ideal, break its bonds, 
and freed from outside money and outside, 
control be born anew in self-respect and 
spirituality, no one can say. 

One thing seems certain to the writer: 
When Chiristian Indians learn to be true to 
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Christ by being themselves true to India, 
when the voice of the ancient saints of 
this land, and all the true wisdom of 
her sages, have their rightful place in 
their devotions, when it dawns upon their cons¬ 
ciousness that all these came before the Lord- 
partakers in His purpose and preparing man’s 
-soul for his advent, and that their teachings 
are a priceless spiritual heritage—the Old 
Testament of Indian Christianity, when the 
Indian followers of Christ turn to the deepest 
and best in the spiritual life and thought of 
Hinduism to find the wherewithal to bridge 
the gaps in their faith we brought them from 
the West, and thereby learn to fashion it 
into a coherent and satisfying whole, then 
and then ottly will Christ find His true place 
in this land. Then only will the Indian 
Christain community cease to be denationalis¬ 
ed and at the beck and call of foreigners, 
and its members will see that the Lord came 
not to destroy Hinduism but to fulfil. 

Christianity and Hinduism need each 
other. The best in each is incomplete with¬ 
in 
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out the other. The truths of each remain but 
half truths without the light which each can 
shed upon the other. As men have learned 
to see • with eyes unblinded by the age-old 
prejudices and preconceptions that shackle 
them to-day, they will come to understand 
that, when the divine synthesis has been affect¬ 
ed, a true Christian will be able to call hin> 
self a Hindu, and a true and perfect Hindu 
will be able to say “I also am a Christian.” 



X 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA* 


T\/|R. Andrews’s communication of Jan- 12 
•*•*■*■ on the Nairobi convention in East 
Africa cannot but fill thinking people with 
alarm and disgust. Our only hope is that it 
is the expression of an abnormal state of 
mind resulting from the strain of the war, 
and not to be taken as the considered opinion 
of men in their senses. This is Mr. Andrews’s 
opinion and we trust that his diagnosis 
of this extreme case of mental leucoderma 
is correct. But, if it is not—if the Empire 
accepts the position advanced by the Euro¬ 
peans in East Africa, and permits them to 
legislate as they propose to exclude Asiatics, 
and particularly Indians, from this land in 
which they have so long had a stake—then, 
no fitting comment upon its statecraft is 
compatible with deference to the Press Act. 
As the Greeks used to say. ‘Whom the gods 
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wish to punish, they first make mad.’ At. 
this time of day, a Great Empire, the majority 
of whose subjects are of races alien to that of 
its founders, can only hope to maintain its 
existence by the practice of strict justice and. 
equity as between the different peoples that, 
compose it. The sooner the white races of 
Europe and America learn that they have not. 
got a lien upon everything in the world that 
pleases them, the better it will be for 
humanity. 

In the past, no group of races have so* 
wronged the African as have those of America 
and western Europe, and no matter how 
honest their intention may be now, it is- 
shameless to talk as if the future welfare of. 
Africa was their peculiar trust. And it is 
more shameless still of them to parade the 
name of Christianity to bolster up their claims,, 
and more shame to the missionaries who- 
supported them. 

One believes in moderation and wishes 
to be a moderate, but it is not an easy task 
in the face of such displays. It is certain. 
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that the Imperial Government of India will 
do what it can to withstand the proposed 
measures, and it is to be hoped that the Bri¬ 
tish Imperial Government will not yield out 
of weakness to the European demand in East 
Africa. But if it does, let it mark well that 
the bitter resentment and deep, if unspoken, 
disgust, will be a tree of its own planting, 
and that no amount of fair words and 
plausible excuses will clear its name in this, 
country or among fair-minded men. 




XI 

IMPLICATIONS OF HINDU-MAHO- 
MEDAN UNITY* 

IT is a too generally accepted position that 
there will always be communities, adher¬ 
ing to Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
religions, as these faiths are now held. But is 
it not an erroneous one ? Have we not yet to 
learn that there is but One True Religion, 
and that it is yet in the making—that each 
•of these systems of philosophy and faith has 
its quota to contribute to that One Ultimate 
Understanding of our relation with God and 
with each other ? Surely, as these three at 
present exist—so divergent from each other in 
various ways—they cannot all be perfect visions 
of the Truth. Personally, I cannot feel that 
any one of them is that. And if mankind is 
to progress and grow away from the Maya 
which at present misleads and deludes it, the 
path must lead not only through but beyond 
these local phases of spiritual and intellectual 

* The Indian Social Reformer March, 28, 1920. 
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experience. Religions must tend to merge into 
each other as they draw nearer to the Truth 
which is One, and racialism must be lost in the 
recognition that the differences which we set 
up between man and man are illusions based 
upon pride, selfishness and ignorance, that we 
are not in reailty many men or communities 

or races, but one Purusha -one multi-personal 

unity. 

All these customs and conventions which 
separate us into different camps, are not little 
things. It is of such that life is made up at 
present, and these things violate that deep hunger 
of the soul for union with one’s brother and with 
God. They hold us apart where love should 
and would draw us together. There may be 
temporary political and national unity of 
purpose and sympathy without true union in 
the things of common life, but it will onlv 
last if it leads to true unification. Eating and 
drinking together and inter-marriage, these are 
not little or superficial things, for of these, and 
the relationships which they imply, our mundane 
life—-and, indeed, much of the nobler aspect of 
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life—is made up. It does not outrage the law 
of love if a man prefers to eat alone, but it 
does outrage that law if he is ready to eat 
with one person and refuses to eat with an¬ 
other in every way his spiritual and social 
equal. Barriers set up between men of equal 
spirituality and refinement of life and feeling, 
which hold apart from participation in a com¬ 
mon life those otherwise fitted to profit by 
coming together, obstruct the great unifying 
principle of God’s love in the world through 
which we must grow together, and having be¬ 
come one which each other, grow to that 
higher salvation where man becomes one with 
God. 

Eight years ago, I had the privilege of 
making an Indian lady my wife. The expe¬ 
rience of these years lays upon me the duty 
of writing this letter, for they have been years 
of an ever-widening vision of the superficiality 
of man’s conception about racial and com¬ 
munal differences. Fundamentally, mankind is 
One, and where Love is, there is neither East 
nor West, nor where love is will there be 
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•eventually Hindu, Maliomedan or Christian. 
Lack of love is the force which makes for 
duality , and duality is the fruit of 
Maya. 

Our whole trouble lies in our having stop¬ 
ped short at being Hindus or Mahomedans or 
■Christains. Not one of these religions will 
solve the problem of unity. There is—there 
•can only be—one true religion, and in 
that we must ultimately find ourselves one. 
It has not yet dawned upon the world, 
.but as, With the ever-increasing light of 
truth, men cast away their insularism and 
inherited prejudices, and as the great 
religious faiths in which the various sec¬ 
tions of mankind are plodding onward, 
merge into one nobler and broader Way, our 
.Faith will be one, and our Life and Hope 
and Purpose one. 

There are differnces now of faith and 
race and community, but they are the results 
of error and selfishness. We must admit that 
they exist, but we must try to overcome them 
—not compromise with them. They will only 
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go gradually, but they must go, or the world 
will always be what it is now—a place of 
pride, disunion, oppression and trouble- 

I notice at the top of your paper certain 
noble words of William Lloyd Garrison. Let 
me add to them, in closing, others of his, 
which seem to me to point the way for us as 
regards our proper relations with each other. 
“My country,” said he, “ is the world and 
my countrymen are my fellow-men.” And if 
he had been an Indian, and living in India 
today, I feel that with an ecpaal clearness and 
courage he would have said “ and my com¬ 
munity is the community of mankind.” 

Let me admit that differences exist, but 
let us not be content with them. Let us not 
rest until by universal consent the artificial 
barriers raised in darker ages of prejudice 
have been swept away. Then only shall we 
have the right to call all men our brothers,, 
for., while we sanction these differences, we have- 
no right to do so. 



XII 

THE VICEREGAL TRIP TO BAG HI*’ 


A S I propose to strongly criticise many- 
features connected with the trip of the 
Viceregal Party to Baghi in the Simal Hills, 
justice demands a few preliminary observations. 

In the first place it should be pointed 
out that there are distinct indications that an 
effort was made to make it as little burden¬ 
some to the hill people along the route as 
possible. A larger number of mules were taken 
along to carry baggage etc. so that not more 
than 100 coolies were required at any stage 
for carrying load. An officer accompanied 
the party to pay for milk, grass and gram 
used, and so far as the Viceregal Party itself 
is concerned, we must absolve them from 
any suspicion of getting these articles without 
payment. Also, I gather from conversation 
with a large number of hill men in the areas 
affected, that tlie attitude of those in charge 

* Young India October 13, 1920. 
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of the arrangements was on the whole less 
vexating and more courteous than in the past 
years. 

In the second place, I desire to make it 
clear that I have no doubt his Excellency 
himself was entirely unconscious of the loss 
to the people that his trip has entailed, though 
I do not admit this ignorance to free him 
and other Government officials from responsi¬ 
bility. 

The route of the Party ran through the 
States of Kennthal, Kumarsain, and Bushahar. 
The first and second stages were in the first 
of these states, and the rest of the time was 
spent at Narkanda and Baghi in Kumarsain and 
Bushahar respectively. At both these places 
the Viceroy was, I understand, the guest of 
the Chief in whose State the stage was situated. 

In spite of the precautions taken, the loss 
to the poverty-stricken hill farmers which this 
visit has entailed is enormous as I shall 
presently show. 

In these months—the most important of 
any in the year to the farmers of the upper 
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hills—the rush of work is so great that every 
minute is of the most vital importance to 
•them- This is the time for the autumn 
ploughing and of the sowing of the 
winter wheat and, barley. The fields must be 
got into condition, ploughed, then sowed 
with the second ploughing while there 
is still moisture enough in the earth for the 
seed to germinate properly. If there is too 
little moisture the seed will germinate and 
after coming up will wither before the growth 
of the second blade, or be eaten away by 
grasshoppers. If the moisture is still less the 
seed will be dormant in the earth until an¬ 
other rain comes, and springing up when it is 
too late for it to make proper growth, will be 
-destroyed by the winter snows. Consequently, 
after having got the summer crops in, the 
whole of the farmers of the upper hills wait 
•eagerly for the rain which, coming in the 
early autumn, makes possible the sowing of 
the wheat and barley crops, and as soon 
as it comes, they expend all their energy in 
getting the work completed before the moisture 
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has evaporated. So absolutely does this take 
up their time that the oxen have to be grazed 
by moon-light and at sunrise. The other 
members of the family are also hard at work 
gathering in their supply of grass for the 
winter when grazing is impossible. This must 
be largely completed before the frosts come, 
as after that it does not retain its strength¬ 
ening qualities. Other important duties also- 
press upon them, which may not be enumera¬ 
ted here, but which render each moment 
precious, at the stages where H. E. was, to 
them. 

Such wars the time which the Viceregal 
Party chose for its trip into the Hills, and 
the following were the results : 

Rain had fallen; the ground was in a 
condition to be worked and everyone was 
jubilant. The crops would be in and well up 
before winter, and there was consequently 
the prospect of plenty of wheat and barley 
in the spring. Then came the orders for the 
arrangements at the stages where H.E. was to- 
stop. 
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Kennthal, on account of the minority of 
its Chief, is still under the control of a 
Manager appointed by Government; so the 
people got off more lightly than further up 
the line. Yet, here also one man from each 
house, throughout the whole community along 
the line from Fagu to Mathiana, was set to 
work getting grass and wood. Every one 
had to contribute milk, and a large number 
•of the best cows were requisitioned and kept 
at the stages for the use of those connected 
with the expedition. At one of the stages, 
I was informed there were 25, and at 
.another 18 cows, in addition to the milk 
which the farmers wei'e required to fur¬ 
nish from their houses. One of the hill 
men, whom I met carrying a load of wood, 
told me with tears in his eyes that he had 
been detained for about eight days when the 
party was about to reach Mathiana, and 
■expected to lose another five days in prepara¬ 
tion for their return. “Sahib,” he said, “/ am 
the only one in my house who can plough 
mid now my fields are lying fallow—not 
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even the first ploughing is completed. The- 
ground has dried up while I have been 
detained here, and unless by God’s 
mercy we have another rain, it means 
starvation for us next spring .” I asked him. 
if he was getting any pay for his sevices, and 
he said. “No, it was bar.” This question I 
put to at least thirty men along the route 
from Narkanda to Fague and was assured by 
all of them that though the Sahib had given 
pay for grass, milk, etc., not a pice of the 
money received was coming to them. I heard 
also of numerous cases where the ploughing, 
and sowing had come to a stand-still. 

In Kamarsain the same conditions 
prevailed, but the demands on the time and 
services of the people were greater and a 
heavy fine was exacted from those families 
which would not send a man. About 300' 
farmers were kept away from their fields at 
Narkanda to ensure the comfort of the Party 
from Simla. 

I was not personally at Baghi but have 
made careful inquiries from people connected 
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with the arrangements. Apparently, one man 
from each house in the Tahsils of Rampur and 
Rohru had to be present there to minister to 
the Viceregal Party. I gather that at this place 
nearly 2000 farmers were kept from their work.. 
The report is that 100 cows of the farmers, 
and a like number of buffaloes, were stationed 
there during the visit. The latter of course 
belonging to the Gujars and were probably 
being paid for, but the farmers were receiving 
no compensation for the time lost, or arti¬ 
cles supplied, and the complaints were deep 
and bitter. One ignorant farmer said to me 
Kya karen ? Sarkar kana dharm rahana ■ 
day a.” The people, though too down-trodden 
to voice their sufferings, are still capable of 
bitterness. 

It may be said that in all this the fault 
does not lie with Goverment but with the 
heads of the States in which these abuses 
took place. I utterly deny it. It is the fault 
of Government and of no one else. The 
Hill States are not enlightened States. It was 
quite natural with their undeveloped sense of 
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■responsibility in such matters, that they 
should sacrifice their people to what they con* 
sidered to be the claims of hospitality. Has 
not history in India justified them in thinking 
that the surest way to favour and advance¬ 
ment lies along just such lines as these ? The 
responsibility in these protected and superin¬ 
tended Hill States is Government’s beyond 
all doubt. The last word in all matters is 
that of the Superintendent of the Hill State 
and the Punjab Government. If they say they 
have no right to interfere to protect the 
people of these States from such excesses, 
then they have no right to draw .tribute from 
the States, for this comes from the pockets of 
the people. 

If Government officials say, that with so 
much dishonesty among petty office holders 
they cannot control it, my reply is that this 
is not true. They can control it to a great 
degree. If I were the Superintendent, Hill 
■ States, I could control it, if I were left on 
my job for a few years instead of a few 
months, and were allowed to do my duty to 
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the district instead of being made the. Head 
Mate of Simla. So could any one else who- 
felt his responsibility and has the interests 
of the people at heart. The Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice is one of the m ost highly paid in the world. 
If they cannot show such a common order of 
efficiency they are not worth the pay they 
are drawing. Also they are civil servants. 
If they are not the servants of the people, 
instruments of their prosperity, then they are 
of no use in India. The peasants of the hills 
do not exist to forward the ease and comfort 
of H. E. or any other officials high or low. 

The system of bar and begat in the hills, 
so far as it applies to pleasure-seekers and 
others than officials administering the District, 
must go, and go at once. It is that which is 
responsible for the thousands of poor people 
being forced to minister to the comforts and 
pleasures of those to whom their interest have 
been entrusted, at the cost of their own dis¬ 
tress and loss. 

I desire to impress upon the Government 
that if in this matter they do not do what 
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they have long acknowledged to be pure justice, 
the way will be found to bring this evil 
system of Begar, for non-officials, and for 
officials not on duty, to an end. It will be 
■done constitutionally and there will be little 
more delay. 



XII 


BEGAR IN THE HILLS* 

Origin: After the expulsion of the invad¬ 
ing Gurkhas at the request of the hill peoples 
and their chiefs in 1814, the British-Indian 
Government—then the East India Company— 
became the suzerain power, and superin¬ 
tendence of the affairs in the petty hill states 
became necessary. For this purpose the 
.authorities availed themselves of the then 
existing system of begar and of bar or 
■atwara. 

Definition: We should understand what 
•this was, before we can attempt to understand 
the present development of it. Begar was the 
system by which the transportation of each 
state was carried on. It was not from stage to 
stage, as at present, but from village to village. 
State materials and luggage were carried from 
one village to the next until they reached 
their destination. Though unpaid, this system 

* The Eastern Mail. 
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entailed little hardship, not only because there 
was not much to carry by reason of the very 
simplicity of administration, but because only 
the begar of the state and its officials was 
carried. The right of outsiders passing 
through the state to the use of begar would 
not have been admitted for a moment. Kar 
or atwara was free service demanded by the 
state and given without question by the people. 
It included service given at the court of the 
chief by men of the various parganas of the 
state in rotation, and that rendered to the chief 
and the officials of the state when on tour in, 
it. It was a system which did, and does, leave 
room for great abuse of power. 

Lastly, rast or rasad was the custom 
which gave the officials of the state the right 
to free provisions when on tour in the villages- 
All these rights are still maintained by the 
Chiefs of the Hill States, though they too- 
have undergone some change as a result of 
contact with the British theory of administration. 

Later development of begar by the 
British: When considering this we must bear 
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in mind that State aiwara begar still conti¬ 
nues for state purposes, and that the forms of 
begar which we are objecting to now, are an 
additional obligation which has been imposed 
since the advent of the British. 

Had the use of begar and aiwara been 
confined to administrative officials on duty in 
;the Hills, it is improbable that it would have 
been felt as much of a hardship by the people 
in the early days, but the right was soon ab¬ 
used. With the completion of the Simla- 
Thibet Road and the growth of Simla, officials 
.and non-officials began to go for tramps and 
sport in the interior. They were permitted to 
make use of the begar (forced labour) of the 
hill men on condition that they paid them. 
Englishmen settled in the hills, and they too 
were given the same privilege. Then a fine 
line of dak, bungalows was erected, staffs of 
servants were kept at each, and the summer 
•visitors from rapidly growing Simla were thus 
encouraged to seek sport and pleasure in the 
interior. The work of carrying the luggage of 
it he multitudes of trippers was assigned to the 
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hill men, the coolies for each stage being drawn: 
from the parganas situated near it. 

Then the work of the Public Works and 
Forest Departments developed in the hills. 
Materials for various rest houses and other 
conveniences were required in the far interior, 
and for them also the forced labour of the 
hill men along the road was requisitioned. 
Later the Forest Department, which hitherto 
had been devoting itself to conservation, deve¬ 
loped ambitious plans to become a Govern¬ 
ment Lumber Company, and these plans, in 
addition to other hardships, entailed a still 
further extension of the use of forced labour. 
Not only did these two departments require 
the cheap begar coolies for carrying up the. 
iron sheets, coal tar, and other material they 
required for themselves, but they obtained per., 
mits for their contractors to make use of 
them. The last time I went to Simla, I 
saw a long line of begar coolies carry¬ 
ing up iron-roof sheets for the Forest 
Department. Then with the growth of traffic 
in the hills the original allowance of paid 
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mail-runners connected with the Postal Depart¬ 
ment proved insufficient to carry the growing 
posts, and rather than engage more, the 
Department applied for begar coolies to carry 
the post-bags. These were granted and during 
the season a score or more hill men had to 
serve the Postal Department daily as coolies. 
All this forced labour was exacted quite with¬ 
out reference to the exigencies of the farmer’s, 
life, and most of the burden fell at times 
when it was imperative for the men to be in 
their fields. So much for the abuse of begar 
during British suzerainty. 

The abuses did not stop with begar. Let 
us consider what was evolved from the custom 
of kar, or free service of the state other than 
begar. These must be considered under two 
heads—compulsory free service given in con¬ 
nection with the dak bungalows and the same 
given to administrative officials on tour in the 
Simla district. 

Though the tripper pays for everything he. 
receives at the bungalow, the hill man is not 
paid for all the service he renders him. At 
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each stage is a “ mate” to whom is entrusted 
the making of all arrangements for the com¬ 
fort of travellers. The position of mate is 
put up each year to auction and goes to the 
highest bidder. This is done by the state, 
upon which the onus of arranging for such 
matters in respect to the stages lying within 
its borders, has been laid by the Government. 
The office of mate is bidden in for as much 
as eight hundred rupees at a stage. The 
money is paid to the Durbar, which in return 
gives the mate authority to use the free servi¬ 
ces at the stage of a certain number of men 
from the parganas assigned to the service of 
the particular bungalow. The number at the 
various stages runs from eight to twenty and 
the villagers take their turn in rotation. During 
the time they are required to be present they must 
bring their own Provisions and live at their 
own expense. If the mate has no other use 
for them, they may carry loads part of the 
time and thus receive pay, but during the 
season they are mostly engaged in bringing in 
loads of wood and grass, and doing the 
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thousand and one things connected with the 
running of a busy stage. For this, as I have 
said, they not only receive nothing, but out 
•of their poverty must furnish their own food 
also. Slaves are fed and clothed by their 
masters, but the poverty-stricken hill people 
must labour against their will, and at their 

• own expense, that the trippers from Simla may 
be comfortable. In addition to this, every 
family in the parganas attached to the various 
stages must bring four to six maunds of cut 
wood to the mate yearly; for this no payment 
is made. It will thus be seen that in order 
that travelling in the hills—a vast proportion, 
of which in done by people having no connec¬ 
tion with the administration of the district— 
may be done with comfort and pleasure, the 

• chiefs of the hill states are encouraged to form 
out the free services of their subjects to 
mates. So much for free service connected 
with the dak bunglows. There are other 
terrible abuses connected with the destruction 
•of the oak groves, upon which the mountaineers 
'have depended from times immemorial for the 
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winter forage of their goats and sheep, and’ 
which are now being cat, because travellers 
prefer oak fires, also with the daily increasing 
encroachments of the Forest Department 
upon the rights of the people, but I cannot 
go into them now. Suffice it to say that, 
because they are too ignorant and inarticulate 
to defend themselves, the people of the hills 
are being exploited and wronged in every 
direction. I should be delighted if some one 
in authority would challenge this statement. 

Let us now turn to the liar and rasad 
given to administrative officials on tour. Things 
were better this year, but our hill men say 
that when the Deputy Commissioner or 

Political officer goes on tour, every one with them 
expects to be treated as a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner also. The best cows are collected at 
the stage (without payment to the owners), 
that they may all have plenty of milk, the 
various states along the road are expected to ■ 
supply ponies that they may all ride. These 
also are not paid for. Those whose cows 
are not taken must supply milk free, those- 
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who have good beds must bring them, and a 
levy is even made upon private pots and cook¬ 
ing vessels. Of course, wood and grass 
brought for adminstrative officers are not paid 
for. One man from each house in the ilaha 
is expected to be present for liar —or was—un¬ 
til this year. I speak of Kotgarh, for I know 
it best and it is in British territory, but I 
think I can safely say that it is still worse 
at the stages in the states. I can give even 
more particular details but prefer not to do so ■ 
at present. Of course, it must be understood 
that much of this' goes on without the consent 
of the officer himself, yet ignorance is not a 
justification, or could be pleaded as such any 
where but in India. Surely a service that 
cannot defend the people from the oppression 
of its subordinates must have something the 
matter with it. 

It will thus be seen that with the growth 
of Simla and the opening up of the interior, 
the hill man has gradually been relegated to 
the position of a beast of burden and a helot. 
Not only are his rights as a free man denied 
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him, and his work seriously interfered with, 
but the relation in which he stands to those 
who can force him to give them service is 
demoralising in the extreme both to him and 
to them. He is often cursed, sometimes 
beaten, his interests always ignored. During 
this month, I understand that there has been 
. a bad case of beating by one of the subordi¬ 
nate officials of the Forest Department. The 
coolie arrived late, and I understand that he 
has not yet recovered from the injuries result¬ 
ing from his fault. And yet, we should not 
• be too indignant with the person who beat 
him ; without an occasional use of the stick 
.this system cannot be worked. That is the 
horrible feature of it; being founded upon 
injustice, it can only be maintained by resort¬ 
ing once in a while to such injustice and 
■oppression. That is the very reason why it 
must go. When men are forced to work, 
unjustly and against their own interests, for 
.the convenience or profit of others, the only 
means of making them do so is the stick or its 
- equivalent. 
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Yet to abolish it is no easy matter. Even 
if the district authorities were anxious to do. 
so, there are various factors that would lead 
them to hesitate. It must be remembered how 
gradually the evil has grown to its present 
proportions, and how closely the trip to Nar- 
kanda or Baghi has become linked with the 
life of Simla. Most of the important people, 
and a large and increasing number of lesser 
folk, look forward to making the trip every 
year. An officer who should sum up the 
courage to put an end to the system would 
render himself one of the most unpopular men 
in Simla. As will be seen later, the present 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla has taken a 
position which we should not fail to appre¬ 
ciate in this matter. I shall now try to ex¬ 
plain what has been done towards bringing 
about the end of the system. 

Although all hill men felt that something 
must be- done, and at once, no community 
was in a position to move except that at the 
Kotgarh stage. Kotgarh was expected to take 
the first step, both because the people there 
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were more educated, and because Kotgarh is 
a bit of British territory wedged in among 
the States, and therefore faced with less com¬ 
plications in taking its stand than the States 
where a double authority made the situation 
more complex. Moreover, in Kotgarh there 
were several men of sufficient public spirit to 
.really exert themselves in bringing about a 
. better state pf affairs, among whom Lala 
Bishan Das should be especially noted. His 
activity in this matter'is especially commenda¬ 
ble because, having himself a Sanad of exemp¬ 
tion from begat, he had nothing to gain per¬ 
sonally by the ending of the system. 

As a result of some consultations these 
men formed themselves into a sort of informal 
Vigilance Committee, and set to work 
studying ho;v the thing could be remedied. 
The lirst step decided upon was to work for 
the doubling of the wages of begar coolies, 
and a representation was- drawn up'fully ex¬ 
plaining the need for such action. Col. Elliott 
was at the time Superintendent of Hill States 
and proved entirely sympathetic to this action. 
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As a result, after a little less than two years’ 
■delay, the coolie rates through the hills were 
doubled. 

This was highly satisfactory as far as it 
went, but the main difficulty was not as yet touch¬ 
ed. The workers at Kotgarh felt that the whole 
system must go, except for the present in 
the case of officials administering the district, 
and that even in their case the principle must 
be recognised that no permanent right to 
such begar existed. If this were done, they 
were prepared to see that it continued until 
■other modes of transport had proved prac¬ 
tical. 

With this object in view, and after a very 
thorough consultation with the farmers of the 
llaka, a long representation was drawn up 
and signed by all those suffering under the 
disabilities of the begar system. It contained 
a detailed statement of the various hardships 
suffered by the people, and with it a very 
courteously worded intimation that after a 
certain date—put four months from the date 
of despatch that the Government might have 
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time to make other arrangements—the people 
of Kotgarh would discontinue to give begat ' 
for the following classes: 

(1) Private persons, and such officials 
as were not travelling on duty in the 
Ilaqa. 

(2) The Postal Department. 

(3) The Forest and Public Works Depart¬ 
ments, for the carriage of materials, 
either for their own use or for tha t 
of their contractors. 

At the same time they stated their willing¬ 
ness to continue giving begat to adminis¬ 
trative officers on duty until it had proved 
practical to do without it, provided a list of 
such officials be published and posted where 
the public might have reference to it. Beyond 
this no begat would be given unless Govern¬ 
ment could demonstrate its right to such, 
forced labour in a court of law. 

It was further urged that in future 
kar given to administrative officials should be- 
paid for at the same rate as begat, in order 
that large numbers of men should not be 
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• called uselessly away from their work, the 
idea being that if the services of every one 
called had to be remunerated, only as many 
men would be called as were actually required. 
The request was also made that in future 
definite orders should be issued, and placed 
where every one could see them that all 
grass, wood, and milk should be paid for, 
and that the payment should me made direct 
to the farmers rather than through the hands 
of the mates or lomberdars. 

As a result of this representation an official 
was sent up to talk things over with the 
people. In the main he was sympathetic but 
seemed inclined to a policy of compromise by 
which certain features of the begcir would ■ be 
removed and others retained. This was not 
satisfactory to those who had taken the matter 
up, as the plan suggested left loop-holes at 
many points through which at a later date 
the evil might again develope. 

Further consultations with the people 
•resulted and it was decided to stand for the 
whole position as first put forth in the 
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representation. The people were prepared to- 
stand together in this, no matter what sacrifice 
their action might entail, and to furnish all 
funds that might be needed to defend any 
one of their number againt whom action 
might be taken for failure to comply with the 
present demands. Several of the villagers even,- 
went so far as to register their oath to do this • 
in the temple of their local god, and others 
have since sent word that they are ready to* 
do the same whenever their leaders may desire it. 

Last month the Superintendent of Hill 
States, Mr. A. Langley, came up to study the 
situation. We found him a more than usually 
sympathetic official and were much pleased 
with the attitude he displayed. As a result of 
his visit, the begar for the Postal Department 
is being ended all along the line, and he has 
requested us to continue the rest until the 
first of March, before which time he hopes to- 
be able to get other arrangements on foot, 
along the road. The people have gladly com¬ 
plied with this request fully believing that he 
will do so. Of course, if he finds that he is- 
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unable to accomplish what he has proposed to 
us, we will cease giving the form of begar 
above referred to on 1st March. 

The consultation with Mr. Langley was 
greatly assisted by the presence and experi¬ 
ence of Mr. C.F. Andrews, who with his usual 
interest in all who are oppressed, had written 
offering to help us. Needless to say that offer 
had been accepted: and the knowledge that he 
was interesting himself in the situation was a 
source of the greatest encouragement to every 
one. 

The purpose of the men in Kotgarh who 
have taken up the begar question is to work 
until not only that, but all the other disabili¬ 
ties of the hill tribes have been removed, whe¬ 
ther they be in Kotgarh or in the surrounding 
States. They are convinced that in solving 
these problems for the Simla district, they are 
helping in a very practical manner to solve 
them for all the hill districts of India. 



XIV 

A SKIT* 


A perusal of recent articles in English. 
French and American papers and magazines 
indicates that a certain class of writers,, 
impractical idealists, of course—like Romain 
Rolland, Mr. Morganthau, the Bishop of 
Oxford and Mr. Andrews, seem dissatisfied 
with the attitude of the Allies towards the 
Central Powers and towards the rest of the. 
world generally. In fact their visionary idealism 
seems so far to have carried them away as to- 
suggest that they do not think we have lived 
up to our humanitarian principles as freely 
enunciated in all quarters by us during the 
last five or six years. One is shocked to find 
that they are even pessimistic about the 
situation and think that we have shown 
ourselves not much better than the rest of 
mankind. Some of them go so far as to imply 
that each of us is “out for what he can get' 
and that all we do is not prompted by our 
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unselfish love for humanity. It would seem 
vital that the Press—which is always the 
champion ot the right—should do what lies in 
its power to correct these extravagant views. I 
venture to suggest that with a view to counteract¬ 
ing such unhealthy tendencies, the Editorial 
Column should be from time to time utilised 
for laying stress upon the brighter side of the 
picture, and that Editors use their talents in 
demonstrating that in spite of minor discrepancies 
between the Peace dictated and the famous 14 
Points (oversights of this nature are ’of course 
bound to occur occasionally) and despite the fact 
that certain other promises have been fulfilled in 
a rather curious manner, there is really much 
in the present situation to encourage us in the 
conviction that the human race is indeed 
slowly rising towards a higher moral plain, and 
becoming more worthy of its great birth-right. 

For example, stress might be laid upon the 
fact that whereas in the good old days no one 
organising a “free company” to devastate 
France, or a piratical expedition against the 
Spaniards, or a military one to conquer and 
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annex a weak neighbour, had ever to justify 
himself before the tribunal of public conscience, 
conditions have changed in this respect im¬ 
mensely for the better. Why in those days 
all one had to shout was, “Ho for the Spanish 
Main” and every lad was itching to be off 
and loot the treasure laden gallions of the 
swarthy foreigners. Or, when it was proposed 
to sail in search of new worlds to conquer, 
did anyone ever think of questioning our 
moral right to do it ? They just sailed away 
until they found some place where no 
other power of superior strength had got 
before them, • and without bothering the 
inhabitants as to whether they liked it or not> 
set up their flag and proclaimed the land 
their country’s by right of conquest or 
discovery. 

Those were indeed dark days ; the ques. 
tion of human rights other than their own 
never entered the heads of our early fore" 
fathers. Surely it is a matter for the greatest 
self-congratulation that a change has taken 
place in the above respects. A contemplation 
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of this point should fill us with faith in the 
moral growth of mankind (excepting of course 
that of our recent foes). We are bound to 
admit that, as a nation, we still do sometimes 
want things that do not belong to us, but at the 
same time let us remember that we can no 
longer simply walk over and take them without 
first justifying ourselves before the Tribunal of 
Public Conscience. The common people must 
first be convinced that their government is. 
acting in consonance with the highest moral 
standards—-that it has at heart the truest in. 
terests of the people against whom it proposes 
to take action, or that it is acting from some 
equally worthy motive. 

It must be admitted that this is difficult 
at times—that such a necessity makes the 
task of our statesmen more complicated. 
Indeed, were it not for the saving factor that 
up to now people have generally been anxious 
to assist their leaders in the task of convinc¬ 
ing them of the righteousness of any course 
which ministered to national pride, one really 
does. not know how the leaders would have 
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borne up the burden. Yet, in spite of 
the help which they have always received from 
the public in this respect, there is no denying 
the reality of the strain upon them. The 
people want comforting arguments even if they 
are content with poor ones. And there lies 
the rub ; there are cases where even poor 
arguments are hard to find, and even those 
most anxious to be convinced at times find 
the arguments demonstrating the unselfishness 
and morality of political acts unconvincing. 
Moral camouflage will occasionally ease the situa¬ 
tion, but not always, and we should feel the 
deepest sympathy with the pillars of our state 
in the trials which beset them. Consider poor 
Lloj/d George trying to prove that the Empire 
has kept its pledges about Constantinople, or 
those upon whose devoted heads has fallen 
the burden of demonstrating that the Indian 
subjects of the King-Emperor are being treat¬ 
ed with justice in South and East Africa, or 
the mouth-pieces of the British Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment in their courageous attempt to 
demonstrate that a great Imperial Democracy 
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can be built up and maintained consistently 
with a “White Australian” policy, and with a 
large proportion of the people which compose 
it, subject to political disabilities on account 
of their colour. Alas, though we may weep 
with them in their troubles, we can see no 
way to help them. In truth what is needed is 
a prophet for this new dispensation— 
a mighty genius who can demonstrate to ' the 
satisfaction of the world that when we of 
the west want a thing, we really ought to 
have it. If such an one should arise at this 
juncture what a boon his advent would be tc 
the harrassed pilots of the Imperial Arch. If 
only an intellectual Napolean would arise tc 
convince us that in the new' scheme foi 
‘‘manditories” we were not attempting to do 
what we had contemplated in our unregenerate 
days by secret treaty, and that in our dealings 
with China and Persia and Egypt we were 
actuated by altruistic motives, what a welcome 
we should give him ! Above all if he could 
•only imbue our non-European brethren with 
trust in our unselfishness and the disinteres- 
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ted ness of our motives, and create in them a 
spirit of reasonableness whereby the)' would 
cease to take our pledges literally and expect 
us to live up to the principles we have 
enunciated, how we should bless him I 

Let ns therefore cultivate a spirit of 
hopefulness' and trust that such a • Mahatma 
will appear- 


British Press, Madras. 



